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| an interview with the 
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‘$n 1918 and think the 
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that the Allies will 
toward Greece in face 

ids that the Porte and 
| are expected to make, 
& might be made if there 
/no war and Turkey were 
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s- | President Obregon -Forbids Any 
Permits for Drilling on Lands 
Not Manifested in Accord- 
ance With Carranza Order 


ng. Strong. abel now sur- 
the area, and inhabitants are 


of barbed wire intersect sev- 
streets, and tram serv- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~— Dispatches from Mexico City re- 
ceived here yesterday stated that 
President Obregon had issued a ruling 
to the Department of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Labor forbidding the 
granting of any permits for drilling 
wells on lands that have not been 
manifested in accordance wiih the 
decree of August 8, 1918, which was 
one of the decrees by which Presi- 
dent Carranza sought to put into ef- 
fect the nationalization policy and 
‘which caused the United States Gov- 
ernment to make a series of protests. 

The Obregon instruction to the Min- 
istry concerned read as follows: 

“Ruling of the President to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Industry and 
Labor: 

“In the future, and pending the 
definitive resolution with reference to 
" Article 27 of the Constitution in the 

Monitor trom its Buropean News Office | Oonsress of the Union, the petroleum 

LONDON, England (Friday) — All agencies under your department shail 
signs point to the colliery industry a5 | prant no permits for the drilling of oil 
the first which will be engaged in &| wens in lands which have not been 
wages struggle on a large scale. The | nifested in accordance with the de- 
main facts of the situation created DY' roe of August 8, 1918. 
decontrol have been given already iN} «nexieg City, January 15, 1921.” 
The Christian Science Monitor. There, |, compliance with these instruc- 


streets, while a house to house search 


The district contains many tene- 
ments and slum dwellings and shooting 
affairs have been common there for 


SIGNS OF CONFLICT 
IN BRITISH MINES 


trol Involving Readjustment of 
Miners’ Wages Expected to 
Lead to Serious. Struggle 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


will be a new development next week 
following upon the detailed inquiries ' 
by both parties in the wages negotia- | 
tions to discover what the general: 


tions, the petroleum agents of the gov- 
ernment in the oil regions of Mexico 
‘are said to be refusing to grant drill- 
‘ing permits to the American concerns. 
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body of both owners and miners de- | 
sire. 

In the meetings in the various coal 
fields, the miners have deciared for a 
new standard wage, embodying nearly 
all present earnings, while the owners 
declare that, unless wages are sub- 4, > 9 
stantialiy reduged, many collieries | © situation. 
must close. The attitude of the min-!,.;. 

é . i vivendi, were not to prejudice either 
rane neat tn the | tte attitude theretofore taken by the 


oil companies or that taken by the 
subsequent renewed negotiations a de- peslibpemys soon Mish bog . 
/Cjsive stage will be 


Early in 1920 the oil companies 
reached an agreement with President ' 
Carranza by which the companies 
were to be granted provisional drill- 


The provisional 


reached. Aj} ‘The oil companies, it is authorita- 
struggle is regarded as almost cer- | tively stated here, have had practi- 
tain, and the fact that many colliery | .2)1y no difficulty in obtaining drilling 
owners, especially in South Wales, | permits under the agreements with 
are giving notice to terminate CON- "yap Carranza, except that it was so 
tracts in 14 days so that thereafter | 1 odified uate veiteict the “asuance 
the mines may be closed at one day's | of permits for drilling on lands de- 
notice, is regarded’as an ominOUS POT- | noynced; but otherwise the applica- 
tent. ‘tion hy Mexico of the agreement has 
Strike Threat Passes , been considered by the oil companies 
neta cave set 
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irermen on Sunday was? js 
abandoned by ive ‘Sxecutive committee | the. ‘American companies to obtaia 


of the union, which met at Leeds yes- | pertaits. 
terday. The decision was announced | 
Amendments Phssed 


in a statement sent to the Prime Min- | 
ister in the form of a resolution passed | 

by the executive. The resolution asks | Mexican House ‘Shean to Reestablish 
the Premier to forward exact terms ot | D t | 

the invitation to participate in the in- | epartnent of Instruction 
guiry into the shooting affair at Mual- Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
low in Ireland, and while adhering to | from its Washington News Office 
their original intention to have the! WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
matter thoroughly investigated by the |—Seven amendments to the National 
government, with facilities given tO | Constitution have just been voted by 
the affected parties to be present, it ‘the Mexican House of Representatives, 


threat to Mao out members ot by have been tair. The action of Presi- 


na 


‘ing permits pending the enaciment | 
of legislation by Congress covering | 
per- | 
mits, under the terms of the modus! 


was. overwhelmingly ‘defeated efter le 


sharp debate. The convention. then 
took up ‘the majority report of. the 
resolutions committee specifying a 

‘out feminist program for the 
future. Mrs. Henry Villard of New 
York asked that the party go “whole- 
heartedly on record for making legis- 
lators do away with war.” 

Mrs. ‘Robert M. La Folette, wife of 
the Wisconsin Senator, supported the 
minority report, and said: “The masses 
of women feel that the conservation cf 
life is an effeminate movement.” “Dis- 
armament is a practical question,” she 
declared, “It will prevent the awful 
consequences of mors trouble.” 

Mrs. A. O. Coates of North Dakota, in 
opposing the report, declared Japa- 
nese statesmen were in Ruésia making 
“love speeches” when they were pre- 
paring for war against that country. 


“They are doing the same thing here 


now,” she added. “It is not the time to 
lay down our guns.” 

Mrs. Donald Hooker of Maryland | 
warned against departure from femin- | 
ist work. She declared it would take 
a year’s work to get women on the 
juries in Maryland, and charged that 
State had not placed a single woman 
in any office of authority. Her re- 
marks evoked cheers and the presid- 
ing officer had difficulty in retaining 
order. 


PRESSURE ALLEGED 
ON-NORTH DAKOTA 


Bond Houses Refuie to. Handle| 


Securities of State Enterprises 
Except on Unreasonable Con- 
ditions, It Is ont Declared 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


‘CHICAGO, Illinols—Pressure by big 
bankers in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Chicago, and New York, against the 
Bank of North Dakota is giving rise to 
an enormous volume of propaganda 
against the state banking and state 


‘industry program in North Dakota, but 


this pressure is serving only to make 
the members of the Nonpartisan 


League more determined than ever to > 
fight to the last ditch, according to 


Carl D. Thompson, special representa- 
tive of the Bank of North Dakota, who 
was interviewed here by a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor. 

“Banks and bond houses which deal 


Mrs. John Rogers of New York at-/in public utility securities have re- 


tacked the statement that 


could prevent war. 


world could not be saved from wars /said Mr. Thompson, 


women ; fused to handle the bonds of the state- 
She declared the !owned enterprises of North Dakota,” 


“although these 


until women had saved civilization. | bonds have been given a clean slate in 


“Let us keep our organization to free 
women and get women advanced to 
the point where they will bave power 
to stop war and yice and keep it 
stopped,” she said. 


PREMIER’S ATTACK - 


; 


the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The powerful financial inter- 
ests in this country are afraid that 
if the North Dakota program g0es 
through it will spread throughout the 
country, 

“They are determined it shall fall, 
iand the word has gone out that these 


bonds are not to be sold, except under 
| c6nditions which would amount to a 
|dictatorship in the legislative and 
banking affairs of the State. It goes 
‘without saying that the Nonpartisan 


ON BUILDING UNIONS | 


Mr. Lloyd George Charges Unions 
With Obstructing Important 
Plans for Relieving Present 
Lack of Employment 


a 


never agree to that. 


Four Crop Failures 
“There have been four successive 
‘crop failures in North Dakota. The 


‘farmers aré in desperate straits. Be- 
cause they are unable to meet thei 
debts, 200 banks, including those that | 
have already closed, are tottering on 
the edge of disaster. They have been | 
kept going to date by the leniency | 
of the Bank of North Dakota, which 
has large amounts of state funds re- 
deposited in these banks. 

“Now the outside bankers, in their 


Specia] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News ffice 

LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
attitude of the building trades unions 
in their refusal to admit 50,000 former 
service men to their ranks is rapidly 
assuming a political significance that 


can.no longer be ignored, and was re- ‘fight to ruin the people’s ownershi 
ip 
ferred to in the recent debate of un- | program, have brought pressure Ai 
employment in the House of Commons, | the Bank ot North Dakota, forcing it 
when Mr. Lloyd George made one of |to take up its outstanding paper, and 
his ‘fighting prechae in which Mit be servo it in a position where ii has 
co seen fe. 
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them by cantag up the phrasé in J. R. 
Clynes’ amendment to the address: 
“The right to work.” “Does he mean 
everybody’s right to work, or, simply, 
right to work with a trade union 
permit?’ demanded the Premier. 

The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor was informed by a 
highly placed government official! that 
the unpopularity of the attitude of| 
the building unions is making itself | 
felt throughout the ranks of the Labor | 
Party. Several conferences have been | 
held between the Cabinet and the 
building trades representatives, but 


4 ane ‘disaster resiitttag trom’ 
this move: was the closing of the 
Scandinavian-American Bank 
Fargo. This bank wes closed two 
years ago by an enemy bank exam- 
iner and later declared by the courts 
to have been closed without sufficient | 
cause. Before the Bank of North: 


League did all its banking at this in- | 
stitution, and for that reason it was 
‘especially marked out for punishment. | 
| “With threats of invoking a recall | 
‘election unless the Nonpartisan League | 
officials of the State resign, or unless | 
the demands of the bankers are ac- | 


+ gtate business, thus ceasing: to com- 


other local governing bodies. 


other state indebtedness be incurred 


assured of passage. 


Commission replied that it could not 


the part of financial interests, pre- 


—-When the “memorial and representa- 


iby his lawyers, Michael Francis Doyle 


pete with privately owned banks. 
“That the private banks be named |’ 

by law as depositories for counties, 

school districts, cities, towns and 


“That the industrial program be 
confined to the flour mills and the 
Bank of North Dakota and that no 


during the present administration. 
“That any legislation demanded to 
‘make the bonds more marketable’ be 


“To this proposition the Industrial 


be honorably considered for the rea- 
son that it was a plain attempt on 


sumably Wall Street financiers, to dic- 
tate the political and industrial poli- 
cies of the State of North Dakota.” 


PROMISED BRIEF 
NOT YET RECEIVED 


ee me ee 


Delay in Arrival of O’Callaghan| 
Document Leads to Question 
If This Was NotAnother Play. 

~for Time by the Lord Mayor 


- — fen we ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


tion” in behalf of Daniel O’Callaghan 
was presented to the State Department 


of Philadelphia and Joseph T. Law- 
less of Norfolk, Virginia, the Secretary 
of State was informed that this vol- 
uminous document would be promptly | 
followed by a brief containing the | 
strictly legal aspects of the case. 


NAVY SECRETARY 
NOW CHAMPIONS 
AIRCRAFT BUDGET 


Urgent :Appeal Is Issued By Mr. 
Daniels for Appropriation for 
Development of Air Service 
as Necessary Defense Measure 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbix 
—Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, whose views on naval power 
have hitherto been largely guided by 
the advice of the General Board of the 


Navy, a body which strongly upholds 


the invincibility of the battleship of 
the line, issued an urgent appeal to 
|the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
yesterday to appropriate sufficien: 
funds for the development of the 
naval air service, which the lack of 


, funds threatens with disaster. 


A similar feature of the appeal of 
Secretary Daniels was the fact that 
he impressed upon the committee the 
importance of the air service, and 
called to the attention of that body 
the fact that some of the ablest naval 
experts in the world believe that not 
only is the airship destined to equa! 
in fighting power other units of the 
service, but may “be found superior in 
fighting efficiency to other units hith- 
erto deemed to be the most — 
parts of a fighting fleet.” 

Viewpoint Changed 

Only a few days ago, Secretary 
Daniels challenged Brig.-Gen. Wil- 
liam Mitchell, assistant chief of the 
Inited States Air Service, to drop 
bombs from the air on a ship which 
Secretary Daniels himself would “navi- 


-< pans. from pe ag nall 


Dakota was started, the Nonpartisan | 


| present the 12 closely typewritten | 


; sheets composing the memorial to the 


: State Department. Included in the 
| memorial was an account of the Lord 
| May or’s voyage, which still left much 


Mr. O'Callaghan left Washington as | 
League farmers and laborers will | soon as his attorneys were ready to! 


| the battleship program. 
i( ter which he addressed yesterday to 


gate.” At that time, however, the 
| Secretary was urging the appropria- 
‘tion of funds for the continuation of 
In the let- 


| Carroll S. Page (R.). Senator from 
Vermont, chairman of the Naval Af- 


‘unexplained as to the training whic NI fairs Committee, Seretary Daniels gave 


P| ‘enabled him to qualify as a seaman) 


; Some time after landing, and a copy of) 
‘the inaugural address of his prede- 


| Lord Mayor Terence Mac- 


derma de 
'Swiney. 
| This memorial prayed, through his 
| attorneys, that he be not compelled | 
‘to return at this time to any place 
where he might be exposed to capture 


allowed to remain unmolested until the | 
Ireland or until he could return with- 


out peril to his life or liberty. 
Having 


| right of asylum would be forthcoming, 


in the attorneys left town. The memorial | 


was promptly perused by the State De- 

| partment officials, but official comment 
iwas withheld pending the receipt of | 
ithe brief, so that the subject could be 
‘dealt with as a whole. 

The brief not having been presented 
and there being no sign of Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan or his legal advisers in official 
‘Washington, the question arises, “Is 
this another play for time?’ Was the 
‘lengthy memorial, with the exhibit of | 
| Mr. MacSwiney’s inaugural address 


‘and Secretary Wilson’s memoranda, set | 


indications that he had read some of 


_the recent literature on the battleship- 


aeroplane controversy, and that he had 
become more skeptical of the eterna! 
invincibility of the modern battleship 


, tion had left 
Britteh army. of cceupation bs /naval experts in the world believe 


Placed this document in the} 
thé anrouncenient that the brief on the 


of the line. Said Secretary Daniels: 
“Economies should be practiced 


| eusewelians possible, but I venture to 
by the British forces, but that he be |S¥UDmit that it would not be econom) 


to cut to the bone that new arm of 
the service which some of the ables! 
is 
| | destined soon to become anise: as effec- 
tive vod 


hitherto 4 ‘Sotmed tb rte the ere see 
tive parts of a fighting fleet.” 

It is of some significance in connec- 
tion with the statement.made by the 
Secretary of the Navy quoted above 
‘that most of the “experts” who have 
| supported the development of air serv- 
ice were members of the British Navy, 
which certain persons connected with 
the Navy Department in Washington 
had intimated were engaged in propa- 
| ganda. If the evidence to that effect 
| was in the hands of the department; as 
| was stated, it is most unlikely that 
Secretary Daniels would have been 


is felt that, as the public, though nor: 
so far no workable scheme has been ‘forth merely to distract attention from | !#fluenced by the propaganda when he 


sater country. 
eke do not expect there wi!! 
r vital difference between the 
and the Porte demands. 
1 stand out for “‘no revision 
lhe Tre of Sévres.” In this she 
i aappo from Great Britain, 
ant tes difficulties with the 
‘Italian representatives. 
ve has a stake in Asia 
Greek population in 
4 iyrha -district—-France has 
. yaar -of influence, which 
bere’. to disentangle her- 
iout loss of prestige 
an amicable arrangement 
@ waa ste Italy bas merely 


id be of Iittle use to an agri- 
like Greece. 


ee "cn i proposed, through 
* at Paris, that the Greeks 
Peggle to gy ep or 

| a table. ey found 
_ ie with the 

ap ery ‘of adjustment by 
and they therefore urged 
very strongly. Mr. Lioyd 
panos authority said, dis- 
at such a conference would 
e results, but consented to give 
at ial. co oa geen 

3 estion, which 

} it » been petted at Paris, was 
hele for the London 
eks hold out no hope of this 

re- 


sat ya . 


ofc and the Greek author- 
a be surprised to see the 
Si . abruptly termi- 
¥ ‘aay result being ar- 


agreeing with the strike policy, has 
expressed itself as favorable to the 
union's demands for a full inquiry, 
continuance of the strike arrangement | 
may create an atmosphere unfavorabl«: 
and prejudicial to such inquiries, and 
members of the union have accori- | 


February 20, as previously instructed. 


on his w ‘ay to Leeds. 


The impression prevails in Labor 
circles that the locomotive men’s ex- 
ecutive called off the strike because 
they realized it could not rely on its 
men to respond. There is also reason 
to believe thats joint conference of al! 
Labor bodies yesterday considered 


weakened them in Parliament when 
pressing the government for an open 
inquiry. | 
The episode is also of interest as 
affording further proof of the weak- 
ness of the Labor movement, caused 
among other things by personal jeal- 
ousies among some of the leaders and 
the failure of efforts to get various 
unions to act together in matters 
which affect their common interest. 
Some of the leaders are very disap- 
pointed on this account, and they do 
not disguise their fears that, in the 
movements to reduce wages, 
the solidly organized employers will 


be placed in a position of great ad- 
vantage by lack of coordination in the 
trade union world. 


——— 


MARTIAL LAW IN INDIA 
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Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in India | 

ALLAHABAD, India (Friday)—In' 
the Indian Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi, a motion was moved affirming . 
the idea of equal partnership and: 
racial equality of the natives and that | 
the martial law administration in the | 
Punjab departed from these ideas. Af. | 
ter very conciliatory speeches by the 
government, the motion was with- 
drawn. 


DISORDER IN INDIA. 

Special eable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from ita correspondent in India 
ALLAHABAD, India (Thursday) -—- 
While no official information has been 

given out regarding an insurrection at 


‘troops have been ‘engaged. 


Rajputana, it is known that British | 


accoring to information received here 
yesterday. One of the most important 


| proy ides for the reestablishment of the 


Department of Public Instruction, 
‘which department was abolished by 
the Constitution of 1917. Other amend- 
nents contemplate curtailing the pow- 


ingly been “instructed not to strike on ers of the President. 


The educational amendment would 


This decision was taken while John ' confer upon the central government 
Bromley, secretary of the union, was | Jurisdiction over such schoois as it! 


may found. The government would | 


|Organize and maintain these schools, 


Men Not Responsive | 


but without prejudice to the right cf 
the individual states to legislate on 
the same subject. 

President Obregon, it is said, recom- 
mended some of the amendments 


which would limit the powers of the: 


executive. The two most important 
of these amendments would prescribe: 


that the strike threat had greatly | First, that the President may not call | 


Congress into extraordinary sessign, 


quickly 


reached whereby dilution may be in- 
troduced and the building program 
accelerated. 


Former Soldiers’ Movement 


The informant said that over 5,000,- 
000 former service men have associ- | 
ated themselves in a movement that is 
gaining prominence and co-| 
‘hesion that would, in the event of a) 
, seneral election, serious!v engage the | 


attention of Labor members in their | 
constituencies, by being called upon to | 


this power being vested in the Res | 


committee of the two houses; and sec- 
ond, that the executive may propose 
an extra session of Congress and must 
be heard by the standing committee 
before the call is issued, but he may 
not veto the decision of that commit- 
tee to tall an extra session, nor may 
he veto any decision of Congress when 
that assembly is sitting as an electoral] 
body, nor when it decides on the im- 
peachment of any federal officer. 
Another amendment provides that if 


Congress should not be in _ session | 


when a vacancy in the Presidency 
occurs, the standing committee shall 
select a provisional President. The 
standing committee, however, is 
obliged to summon Congress in extra 
session and a call for national elec- 
tions must be issued immediately. 

These measures, having passed the 
House, will now be voted on by the 
Senate. Before they become effective 
they must be ratified by a majority of 
the state legislatures. 


| WOMAN'S PARTY 
IS DISBANDED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The national woman’s party was dis- 
banded in convention here yesterday. 
A new organization to continue efforts 
to secure full political and citizenship 
rights for women was authorized by 
the convention. 

A proposal that the National 
Woman's Party throw its full support 


i to the fight for world disarmament 


| 


answer questions as to why former | 
service men have been so rigorously | 
banned from the building trades. This | 
unrelenting attitude of a small portion 
of their members has caused the} 
‘Labor Party to lose an opportunity | 


‘that would have greatly increased their | 


| strength and popularity throughout; 


the country. 
The proposal 
have been frankly accepted, 


for dilution should. 
it 


been put in the way of reducing un- | 
employment by deliberately holdin 
up one of the principal] key industries 
where there are not enough brick- 
layers for the work on hand. 


A Significant Instance ! 

An instance was quoted of brick- | 
layers who had been brought over | 
from the Channel Islands to assist | 
in the erection of concrete dwellings | 


at Braintree, near London, but, though | 
neither trowel or mortar was used by 
these imported men, the Bricklayers | 
Union deemed that its rights were | 
being interfered: with, and in response 
to the union’s demand, the men were | 
returned at the contractors’ expense. 
This, despite the fact that the build- 
ing scheme in that locality alone calls 
for. 24.000 houses, of which in the last 
six months only 60 bave been com- 
pleted. 

Instances such as these, he said, are 
alienating public opinion, and it is 
felt, even among the Labor leaders, 
that a grave mistake is being made by | 
refusing the entry of 50,000 former | 
service men as bricklayers, especially | 
when the union is already short by! 
over 11,000. On Labor’s own figures, 
the country still requires over 500,000 
houses, and the informant said that 
though the building trades were 
diluted to donble’ the extent proposed, 
there would still be work for all. i 


half of the seats in the Legislature, 
attempting to destroy the state owner- | 


1S | 507 


ceded to, the Independent Voters | 
Association, which controls about one- | 
is | 


ship program. 


Officers Refuse to Resign 


Jolin N. 
Attorney- 


“Gov. Lynn ~J. Frazier. 
‘Hagan and William Lemke, 
|General, 
Commission, have refused to. resign 
and refused to grant the demands of 
the bankers. 
ers demanded before they would agree | 


who compose the Industrial | 


Here is what the bank- | 


ithe pertinent question, “When is Mr. 
O'Callaghan going to be deported?” 
‘Was the expectation of papers yet to. 
come, a legal brief, raised in the mind 
of the Secretary of State in order that 
he might be delayed from giving an im- 
mediate opinion and add one more link 
to the long chain of delays binding 
' Daniel O'Callaghan to these shores anil 
separating him from his official duties 
'in Cork and the terrors of the British 
| army of occupation? 

It is even being asked once more 
‘whether Mr. O’Callaghan may not 


| quoted these “experts.” 


| Proposed Fund Inadequate 


| The Secretary of the Navy told the 
Senate committee that for the next 
year the department will need at 
least $22,259,590 to carry on its air 
operations, and the construction and 
development of new types which are 
deemed absolutely necessary. The 
House bill recently passed appro- 
| Priated only $6,913,431 for naval avia- 
_tion, a sum which the Secretary said 
| would be required for the mainte- 


to sell the bonds of the Bank of North‘ have departed under cover of the| aes of the navy air service as it 


Dakota: 


‘smoke screen of memorials, promises | 


now exists, and would leave nothing 


“That the operations of the Bank ‘of briefs, and appeals for asylum. The; Wlatever for developments. To fix the 


of North Dakota be limited to official 


State Department does not know. 
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| appropriation at this sum would mean 
| that the United States would fall be- 
|hind the other great powers in the 
conquest of the air, he sald. He also 
‘urged that appropriations be made 
for the construction of air carriers. 

Secretary Daniels’ letter to Senator 
Page said in part: 

“In the world war we learned, as 
few had ever dreamed of before, the 
| potential force of fighting in the air 
| There are people on both sides of the 

ocean who believe that with the per- 
| fection of aircraft it is destined soon 
_to become the most effective engine of 

war. It is of paramount importance 
‘that our n°vy be equipped with 
| Suitable craft, and that the aircraft 
| cooperating with our fleets on and 
under the sea shall not be inferior 
3| to those of-asmy country in the world. 

| Indeed, we should lead in develop- 

'ment, as we lead on conquering the 

air. 


} 


| Development Advised 


“The prime duty of the navy at this 
‘hour is by experiment, and develop- 
“ment, and construction, to perfect 
' fighting ships in the air. The naval! 
‘bil! which passed the House, and which 
is now/before your committee. carries 
(= total of only $6,913,431 for naval! 
‘aviation. This sum is allocated for 
' the maintenance of activities as they 
now exist or-are planned, practically 
nothing for experiment and develop- 
ment on a scale commensurate with 
its importance. No appropriation is 
made for the construction of new air- 
craft or for new projects. 
| “It is necessary, if our navy is to 
,have even a respectable strength in 


13 the air, that the Senate shall make 


isuch increases of appfopriations as are 
absolutely necessary. Careful congid- 
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! war will be avoided. But behind that 


| Conscious of her youthful power, 
| England’s power. 


\turies and with her bridgeheads ad- 
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“When and in what manner the | 
| issue bet ween the United States and 


Japan will be decided cannot be fore- 
seen today,” continued the Admiral. 
“In the interest of the whole world, 


conflict will always be a growing con- 
flict between England and America. 


America is prone to underestimate 
It is not America, 
but England, with her numerous out- 
posts acquired in the course of cen- 


vanced against other countries—even 
against the United States itself—that 
rules the waves and rules the world. 
Such will be the case, though in a 
less degree, when America owns a 
strong navy. In a certain way the 
position of the United States will be 
the same as Germany's sifldtion be- 
fore the war. 

“It must be further considered,” pro- 
ceeded Admiral von Tirpitz “that Eng- 
land has gained absolute supremacy 


in Europe; that her power covers all | 
Africa, Mesopotamia and India, and) 
that she now holds the keys to the. 
Mediterranean, at Constantinople, the) 
Suez Canal and Gibraltar. This coun- 
ter-balances the compactness vf) 
America’s territory.” 

The Admiral referred in rather! 


‘Claim Made That Its Importance 


Was Outstanding Lesson of 
Recent .War—Chance Asked 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In his efforts to arouse the Ameri- 
can public to the f™portance of de- 
veloping afi efficient air service and 
the American Congress to the neces- 
sity of appropriating sufficient money 
to secure such a development, Brig.- 
Gen. William Mitchell recently ap- 
peared before the military, naval and 
several other commitsees of both 
houses of Congress. | 


Some misapprehension has arisen 
in regard to the attitude of General 
Mitchell and’ other wdvocates of a 
separate and well-sustained air serv- 
ice, especially in regard to their atti- 
tude toward the nayy, due, in large. 
part, to the demand pf. the air service | 
men that they be given obsolete ves- | 
sels for the sake of Making tests to 
prove how effectually they can destroy 


| battleships or other vessels in time of 


war, and to the réluctance of the 
navy to furnish vessels for such pur- 
pose, and the skepticism with which | 
the claims of the air service men have | 
been met in many instances. 


| 


; 
i 


General Mitchell makes it plain that | 


there is no desire, on the part of the | confined to war. 
‘men who wish to see the air service can practically pay for iteelf by its: 


of the United States placed on a par. 


Cannon and machine-gun fire 
livered in certain ways may be bet- 
nee as might gas, incendiary bombs, 
torpedoes or other projectiles. Our 
tactical methods must be coordinated 
to carry on the operations.to get effect 
which can only be done against a 
target of this kind. 


Effect.of Gas on Personnel 
“In addition to bombing the seacrait, 


the army air service desires to ascer- | 


tain by placing animals on various | 


parts of the ships, the probable effect | 
}of gas on the personne! of this ship. 


It aiso desires to obtain data as to the 
effectiveness of blinding the.personnel 
of the vessel at night, or even in the 
day time, by the use of powerful para- 
chute flares. This is important, for, if 
effective, the personnel of the ship 
would be unable to see the airplanes, 
while the ship will stand out plainly 
as a target, due to the illuminating 
effect of the flares. This would mean 
that the aircraft would have an easy 


target, while the personnel aboard the | | a and other portions of the Peace 
reaty. 


ship would be unable to locate any- 
thing in the air at all, which would. 
permit aircraft, both lighter and. 


eee 


heavier than air, to fiy at extremely! 


low altitudes while dropping their 
missiles.” 

While General Mitchell is making 
‘his plea before committees of Copn- 
gress for support in the efforts of the 
army air service, he stoutly maintains 
that the service will trever—be~ de- 
/ veloped to its ful “efficiency and use- 
fulness until it jis established inde- 
pendently of both, army and navy. 


| Service i in Times of Peace 
The utility of the air service is not! 


‘eminently practical services such, for | 


with that of other countries, to belittle instance, as that performed in forestry, | 
the navy or to substitute the airship}|in the mapping of forests, the locating ; ” 


‘ant, and such change as may 


caustic terms to British political fore- 
sight, and declared that, regardless 


brought 


It is claimed that it | 


|\for seagoing ships. Both are import-|and reporting of fires, patrol against | 
be | raids and depredations and the locating 


bout by future development of desired timber. The service ig at 


| DDN Te “because here- 


tofore there had been no state provi- 


er |sion of any kind, while today 12,000,- 


Mr. Lloyd George Says Ger- 
many Must Pay to Limit of 
Capacity, but Allies Must. Not 
Demand More ‘Than That 


LONDON, England (Friday)—(As- 
sociated Press)—Mr. Lloyd George, 
the Prime Minister, declared in the 
House of Commons today that he stood 
by his pledge that Germany must 
pay to the limit of her capacity. 
He was answering Horatio Bottom- 
ley’s arraignment of the government's 
policy of alleged ineptitude with re- 
gard to forcing Germany to comply. 
with the reparations demands, the 
provision for the trial of war crimi- 


'000 people are insured for 18s. weekly 
against unemployment. Moreover, by 
huge efforte the country has spent! 
£ 40,000,000 in providing for unem- 
ployed former service men.” 

Labor Asked to Help 

Reviewing the government’s reme- 
dial measures, the Prime Minister con- 
tinued: 

“You will never solve the problem 
until the workers come and consider 
what is best in the interests of in- 
dustry. This country depends more on 
export than any country in the world. 
If international trade fails I don’t care 
what you do by legislation or admin- 
istration, you will have nothing but 
starvation and ruin.” 

The Premier declared that the work- 
ers must be prepared to share their 
work with those without work. He 
epoke very strongly in reproaching the 
building trade for hampering the en- 
trance of former service men.* The 


There was a great diffierence, 
'gaid the Premier, between Germany | 
‘paying for the whole cost of the war’ 
and paying to the limit of her ca-| 
pacity. 


German Capacity to Pay 


The whole point is as to the limit of | 
Germany’s capacity to pay. The Allies | 
have taken the best advice available | 
and have summoned the ablest men 
to be found, upon whose advice the’ 
present demands have been made, and | 
the Allies were carrying out the peace | 


{ 


jterms to the utmost of their power. | 
| Germany, 


he pointed out, had deliv- | 
ered bonds to the Allies, but the value | 
of these bonds depended upon the, 
value of the German security at the | 
present moment. Raw material, ships. | 
opie pie of other sorts, and coal also. 
had been delivered, he added, and the 
question was what was their value. | 

The Germans argued, he continued, | 
nat if the Allies took the value of the 


credits. 
‘ernment to assume the 


stagnation of the purchasing power 
of centra] Europe, he said, was in 
consequence of the war. The whole 
difficulty was the establishment of 
Everybody wanted the gov- 
whole risk, 
but that was unfair because it was 
-a risk of the taxpayer. 

The government had failed to induce} 
the banks to take any share in these 
‘abnormal risks, and now he appealed | 
to the banks to do so. It was in the | 


‘interest of the country’s trade, and, 
|that was as much to the interest of | 
They | 
were the only people who could really | 


the banks as to any other class. 


help and if they did so he believed | 
‘it would be possible to get a start. 


Nations’ Interdependence 


The Premier emphasized the baf-| 
‘fling nature of the Austrian problem, 


trial and pth ste machinery | 
throughout the Continent, and also’ 


' allnded to the immoderate outburst of 


‘circulation. 


must necéssarily come gradually. 'present keeping with the Department 


of England's treaty with Japan and 
friendship with America, she would 
turn where her political interests lay 
in case of a conflict between Japan 
and the United States. “The English 


would do as they have successfully 
done for centuries in European con- 
flicts, with the result that the conti- | 


nent of Europe is now ruined, while | 


Rdg the general board 
. = mo t policy in the construc- 
? - ve ‘Follam expressed his views. 
i im COr ves with senators yester-, 
oe . He took the position that the 
posed with regard to con-| 
Of battleships is very un-' 
wise, as it is his belief that the day 
Un mt battleship is about over. His. 
Vie that the best course to pursue, 
»- the moment would be to discard 
_ ost of the battleship program now 
S68 i author He believes that the ships 
whi Sipivenches t's tb per cent 
= ction should be finished, but 
. <A others should be scrapped 
ith, and the funds ‘that it is 
| to spend on’ them diverted 
« nt and the ‘perfection 
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® fight ton pe vepert of the com- 
® opening of rec- 
eal for further testimony. This 
Be ise what Se Borah 
aghit, did not ask tha the com- 
uld advise differently, but 
‘ there be a more 


» investigation before the 
y ts pledged to any specific pro- 


it was learned that Admiral Fullam 
d the submarine service of the 

as being practically 

at the moment and woe- 

i that of the other major’ 


BLASIEN, Germany (Wed- 
The Associated Press) — 
the German naval 

> sabe: igre of an inter- 


England herself as always stands 


there lord of the world.” ' 
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MINORITY CHOOSES 
|\WOMAN FLOOR LEADER 


Specie! to The Christian Keience Monitor 
from its Western News Office - 


|some kind of equipment 


HELENA, Montana—Mrs. Maggie 
Smith Hathaway, the only woman 
member of the Montana Legislature, | 
has been chosen by the 10 Democratic | 
members of the lower house as minor- | 
ity floor leader. Mrs. Hathaway is 
serving her third consecutive term as 
Representative from Ravalli County. 
Last April she was elected at the, 
state-wide presidential preference pri- 
mary as one of Montana’s eight dele- 

to the Democratic national 


conyention in San Francisco—the only 
woman on the delegation, She voted) 
for Mr. McAdoo on every ballot but. 
one. Prior to entering the Legisla- | 
ture, Mrs. Hathaway served three, 
terms as county superintendent of | 
schools. She toured the nation on a2/ 
eccshens campaign in behalf of | 
woman suffrage, and has always been 

a leading temperance advocate. At the 
fest election Mrs. Hathaway was the) 


only “Democrat to be elected to any | 


office in her county. She received two- | 
thirds of the total yote cast. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE BY 
MAIL IN WISCONSIN | 


Specia) to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, Wisconsin — | 


are a few of the places where the farm | 
and village folk of Wisconsin may find | 
libraries and borrow books of all: 
kinds. wd 


mission has shipped over 40,000 vol- | 
umes to eager readers in the last | 
three months, and more than 700 com-. 
munities have received collections of 
books. Such collections are lent with- | 
out charge, provided the communities 
pay the freight and return them within 
six months. 

More than 2500 individuals have re- | 


*| ceived books by parcel post since Oc- 


tober 1 last. They simply have writ-. 
ten a letter asking for certain books, | 
and the books have been sent postage | 
prepaid for a three weeks’ loan. All 
citizens of Wisconsin are entitled to 


ACCORD ARRANGED | 


Specia] to The Christian Science Monitor 


», | rom its correspondent in Paris by wireless | 


PARIS, France (Friday) — The 
Franco-Polish negotiations, which were 
brought to a head by the visit of 
"| President Pilsudski to Paris, are now 
practically concluded, and not only is. 


a commercial accord drawn up, but, as | mittee. 


Development of Aircraft 


His point is, that, out of 


great war has come some one OW-'\the country, 


of Agriculture in making wide surveys 


and photographs of the configuration 


standing lesson, duie to the develop- the flow of water. 
ment of some branch of service or 


not 
viously employed. In the world war 


it was the air service. 


pre- | 


It was an) 


-utterly unproved factor when the war. 


started; it proved its value in co- 
operation with the land forces, but it 


much in cooperation with the navy, 
because such operations as 


did not have an opportunity to do’ 


took | 


place on sea were too fat away for. 
graphs showing development at vari- 


Jair participation. 


As soon as the war'was over, how- 


ever, and the various nations began 
to take stock of the achievements of 


existing 


the war, development of the air serv-| 


ice was undertaken with energy by | 
most of them, especially by Great’ 
Britain. 
countries actively engaged in war 
against Germany, has been a laggard 
in this respect. The air service asked 


The United States. of all the. 


for an apppropriation of $128.000,900. | 


The Secretary of War cut it to $60, | 
000,000 and Congress lopped off $19,- 
000,000. General Mitchell has said, in 
effect, in regard to the money, “That 
is all right; give us what you can, 


'will show what we could do to an 
We made 


, enemy ship in time of war. 


Other services of every day 
cality include boundary control, 
toms and revenue service, coast guard, 
location of wrecks, derelicts and other 
menaces to navigation, location of ves- 
sels in distress: mail service: city 
plan. :ng and improvement, including 
studies of rivers and harbors, terminal 
problems, architectural studies. of 
individual buildings or groups of build- 
ings, including progressive  photo- 


ous stages and bird's-eye views of 
groups, for modification or 
| development. 


AMERICAN LEGION 
PLANS OUTLINED 


Speciel to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana —~ The 
| American Legion will center its Amer- 
Hicanization movement in an attack on 


the foreign language publications of 


‘the United States 


, says Henry J. Ryan, 


‘chairman of the Americanization com- 
and we will do all we can with it, but. 
give us a chance to prove what we. 
can do; give us a ship that you do) 
not want and that is of no use, and we 
‘symbol for other states of the Union,” 


'certain hits with the Indiana, the only 


chance we have had at anything of 


| that sort, but we could prove a good’ 


deal more to the satisfaction of 


| every one if we were given further op-. 


portunity.” 
| | Effective Work 


General Mitchell has just had his 


| contcntion backed up by news cabled 


‘here yesterday to the effect that the 
British had sunk a German cruiser, 


feet. 


‘ment 


mittee of the legion. He says these 
publications have a circulation of 7,- 
000,000 monthly. 


says Mr. Ryan. 
the schools, and we wish the law first, 


every and topography of different parts of | Peace Treaty. 


different soil areas ant | 


raw material at the time it was deliv- | 
ered the sum amounted to’ more than, 
the 20,000,000,000 marks named in the | 
The Allies contended 
that the sum was less than this, and! 


the matter was one that the Repara-' 


practi- | tions 
CUB-);. 
‘ing, he said, 


Commission was examining. | 
Even according to the allied account- | 
it was a matter of hun- | 


‘dreds of millions of pounds sterling 


which had been delivered, and the | 


'question was purely one of the-time at | 


in Germany 


‘added, 


That means that everything she sends 
uialine 3 out in goods is gold, for she gets some- 
We are going to make Indiana a ¢ning for which there is a gold equiva-| 


lent.” 
“The pian centers in- 


to compel the use of English as tire | 


only medium of instruction; second, to 


require at least one year teaching of | 
American history and of civil govern- | 


in the elementary and high 
schools; third, that every college and 
university in the State give credit for 


the study of these two subjects; fourth, 


that the flag shall be kept raised over 


the schoolhouses every day, and fifth, 
that 10 minutes be devoted daily to! 
believed to be the Baden, in air tests, American patriotic exercises in all | 
and that the French had pierced the | schools.” 
Cheese factories, banks, barber shops, |three-inch coating of a vessel with a | 
stores, post offices, and rural schools | 250- -pound bomb from a height of 6000 respect to meet this program, and_ 


The idea is that, if the American that 
army air service is given an oppor- | patriotic exercises. 


load to pay Mr. Bottomi!ev’s fare home. 


‘of all the practical 


which one was to assess the value of 
the raw material that had been handed | 
over, 


Difficulties of Indemnity 


The Premier laid stress upon the dif- 
ficulty of exacting an-indemnity in 
another country and securing its pay- 
nvent here. “You can easily ‘collect 
any indemmity you im- 
reasonable limits,” he 
how are you going to 
transfer it here? There is much loose 
thinking on this subject. I take the. 
view that we have.got to do the best 
for the country out of what is. essen- 
tially a bad job, as every war is. The. 
war cost something beyond what any 
country can. pay, and «d anvone | 


within 
“but 


pose, 


‘imagine that any country in tHe world | 


can pay the whole cost? Indemnities 
can be paid in goods or service, and, 
that is why we introduced an export. 
tax on Germany’s outgoing goods. 


The Prime Minister said Mr. Bottom- 


‘ley had talked of sending some one to 


Germany to collect the indemnity, but 


‘whoever went would have to collect it 


in paper marks, Mr. Lloyd George 
pointed out, and it would take a ship-. 


“We are bound to accept the advice 


-of the men who are sitting month after. 
WESTERN COUNTY TO 
GIVE UP FERRY BOATS 


train will be connected by a naviga- 
‘ble waterway when 


month examining into this, in view 
difficulties,” the 
Prime Minister continued. “If you) 
press for impossible things you get, 
/ nothing.” 


The Indiana law fails in only one, Insistence on Terms 


is regarding daily compulsory | 


The legion and | 


tunity, it can show similar and per-/the State Board of Education will ask | 


‘haps ‘greater effectiveness. 


| 


the present Legislature to write this. 


The point was made by some mem- provision into the law. 
The Wisconsin Free Library Com-| bers of the committee that the Indiana | 


was anchored and that all conditions | 
were favorable to the air men. 


As a matter of fact, General Mitchell 7 


explained, it was much easier to hit 


a vessel at sea, and the faster it was | 
going the better the chances from the | 
air, as the faster it goes the easier 


it is to make a hit. As to turning and, 
zig-zagging, the turns of surface ves- 
‘sels of any kind are so slow as to be 
‘negligible from the air. 

If the air service can get suitable 
vessels to attack, the purpose is not 
to show at once if it can sink the ves- 


isel, but to get it under different con- | 


e borrow books free in this manner. egomn just as they might have to take 


‘| FRANCO-POLISH 


an actual enemy vessel. It is a dif- 
no equipment and one which has a 
‘powder magazine. The first attempts 
would be of the less destructive sort, 
and they would gradually work up to: 
‘feats of greater difficulty with more 
'disastrous results. 


Independent Action in War 


“The army: is charged with the de- 
fense of the coast,” General Mitche}] 
explained to the Military Affairs Com-— 
“In the event of war, the army 


? 


indicated by the representative of The ‘air service would be called on to at-. 


accord is the. actua) outcome of the 
conversations. 

The signatures are not yet actu-! 
ally appended, but there is little doubt 
of completion of the treaty. 


FISHPONDS FOR FARMERS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana —- Hun- 


fChristian Science Moniter,-a military tack hostile navies or shipping with- 


out the cooperation of the navy, be- 
cause, if a hostile fleet approached | 
our shores, our own fleet would have 
been destroyed or neutralized. Under | 
the present law, the naval air service | 


“In the development of missiles for 
aircraft. no actual experience in air 
attack against seacraft has ever been | 


dreds of farmers in Indiana could had. <A navy is composed both of. 
provide aquatic food for their families, armored and unarmored vessels, and, 
in the opinion of George N. Mannfeld, | among all the means of air attack, 
superintendent of the fish and game we must determine which are the best 
division of the Department of Conser- | we have now and what line of develop- 
vation» Mr. Mannfeld says the State’ ment we must follow. There is no 


4} will cooperate-with farmers who wish ‘use wasting a large projectile against 


to build fishponds and will aid -inja destroyer, supply ship or other un- 
stocking them with fish. | armored vessel. It may be better to 


: ferent thing to hit a vesse] which has_ 


-acts- with a fleet; the army air service | 
handles all air operations from shore. 


i 


‘REPORT AGAINST 
ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
ALBANY. New York-—-The projected 
St. Lawrence ship canal is called 
impracticable in the wal 9 
Frank M. Williams, State Engineer. 


ae re i @Fa 


/carry out the essential parts of the 
Treaty, which, to the present, I think, 


“Tl don't want,” he gaid, “to be put 
in a position of appearing to defend 
the action of Germany, because when | 
I go into the conference it will be. 
my first duty to insist that Germany 


she has neglected. She has not taxed 
herself to the limit of her capacity | 
or to the level of the Allies, although 
it was part of the Treaty of Versailles 
that she do so. Her customs and ex- 


/ cise are not adequate, even in com- 


parison with France and Great Brit- 


He asks the Legisiaiure to husien the. 


‘passing of needed water-power legis- 
lation and to provide funds to com- 
@ilete the State's terminait system. 
With reference to the state barge 
canal, he says that, though the canal, 
which was completed 1918. 
failed to carry the freight it should, 


in 


it was not due to any structurul de-' 


and 
enable her to produce 


hea! 


f 


fect of the waterway, but to extraor- | 


dinary economic conditions. 


If any | 


ship canal be constructed, Mr. Wil- | 


‘liams recommends in his report that 
it follow the routes of the present 


_advice of the best experts we know 


Oswego Canal and the eastern por-| 


tion of the Erie branch of the barge 
canal system. ‘’ These channels are 
laid in natural rivers, the state engi- 
neer says, canalized to meet barge 
canal navigation requirements and 


‘could be enlarged to ship canal di- | 


mensions. 


——_ ew 


‘ABATEMENT ACTION 
FOR DRY LAW BREACH 


Speciai to The Christ'an Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


i 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—Prop- | 


erty owners are going to come under 
abatement proceedings fn case of vio- 
lation of the prohibition law, accord- 
ing to the orders issued by the United 
States District Attorney's office. In 
cases of violation action will be taken 
to close the premises for one year, in 
addition to the criminal proceedings 
One such proceeding has already been 
begun. 


ain.” 

In speaking of Germany's ability to 
produce and pay, Mr. Lioyd George 
said: 

“We have got to make allowances 
to enable her to get the raw material 
the food which is necessary to 
these coods, 
and that is the calculation we have 
got to make. 

“I do not want to enter the confer- 
ence except in the spirit of doing my 
best to get from Germany the last. 
farthing she is capable of paying, but 
I will not go there in the spirit of. 
advancing proposals which upon the 


to be utterly impracticable and would | 
only raise false hopes in this country.” 


Appeal to Banks 
Premier Urges More Helpful Attitude 
Toward Needy Nations 


LONDON, England 
(Associated Press)—The Prime Minis- | 
ter, speaking in the House of Commons 
tonight, made an earnest appeal! to 


‘the banks to take a fair share in the 
\risks of granting credits to the im-. 
'poverished European countries, and in. 


this way aid in the development of 
trade. 

He argued that trade was equally 
bad in all countries, hence one must | 
suppose that the governments were | 
equally bad in every country, and that | 
trade would never revive until all | 
countries were ruled by an anti-waste 
league. 

“We have never had a great period | 
of unemployment with less distress,” 


~*~ 


| must build 


‘little more neighborly, 
business of this country 
| Way again 


‘John Robert Clynes, 
ting the government's failure to deal 


'wherever possible, 


nationalism in al! countries, saying: 

“We have it here, in France, 
America-—2 sort of feeling that you 
a wall all 
never hand a cup to your neighbor. 
_Peopie forget that countries are inter- 
‘dependent. ‘Love your neighbor’ 
not only ‘sound Christianity, 
‘business.’ 


This Was greeted with Labor cheers | 
circumstances, and with a gross deb! 


and sheuts of “Come over here.” 

Mr. Lloyd George concluded with 
the statement: “Central 
| be paralyzed until it begins to feel a 
and it 


in this international task.” 


Amendment Defeated 


The amendment to the address from 
the throne introduced yesterday by 


adequately with unemployment, was 
rejected, 262 to 84. 
Questioned as to whether the gov- 


ernment would take steps to approach 


ments with a view to arranging a limi- 
tation of armaments, the Premier re- 
/plied that the question was engaging 
the government's “earnest attention, 


any statement now, 
The Premier explained why Russia 


‘will not be represented at the London 
‘conference, in replying to a question as 


to whether Russia had been invited 
to send a representative to the confer- 
ence on the Turkey treaty. 

“Russia,” the Premier explained, 
“having foolishly deelfned an invita- 


tion to the conference of the Allies in! 
London last summer to settle all out- fF pensions, 


standing questions, because accepi- 


ance would have 


land, we do not propose to renew the 
invitation.” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SEATTLE, 

tems and boats which have been oper- 


ated by the county are now to be sold. 
'6, 1919, at the Lake Pontchartrain end. 


been losing money in keeping the boats Ships drawing 30 feet of water will 


going, and private ownership is be- 


to private interests. The county has 


lieved the most satisfactory solution. 
Care has been taken to guarantee, 
continuous ferry 
service to those who moved to remote 
places contemplating such _ service, 


even though it involve a loss to the| 


Companies bidding are to 
rates, and 
if any, they 


operators. 
submit their schedule of 
also specify what bonus, 

will need from the county. 


ARGENTINA REFUSES 
“REQUEST OF ALLIES 


BUENOS AIRES, peutic: -~Argen- 
tina has refused the request of the 
Altes that she takes measures to pre- 
vent German exportation of war ma- 
tériels to Argentina 


the Treaty of Versailles. The govern- 


ment takes the ground that Argentina | 
is not concerned in the stipulations 
‘of a treaty between other nations. 


oe eee os -—-— 


POST OFFICE BILL PASSED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Carrying $70,000,000 more than it 
did when it came from the House, 
the annual post office appropriation 
bill was passed yesterday by the Sen- 
ate. Its total ts $574,000,000. It now 
iret back to the House. 
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is | 
but good | 
in the position of finding money 


Europe will. 
ithe Secretary 
is the! 
to lead the'| 
'the saving of money. 


Laborite, regret- | 


| involved arresting the 
march of her invading armies in Po- 


| Canal is dedicated in May. 
Washington—Ferry sys- | 


in violation of. 
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“TAX IS FORECAST 


 Retrenchment and Lessened De- 
mands on Federal Treasury 
Advised—Ninety Per Cent of 
Taxes Devoted to War Costs 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern: News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—Next in 
importance to restoration of genera! 
peace and reestablishment of stable 
conditions in Europe, is the problem 
of reducing government expenditures, 
S. P. Gilbert, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, told the Rutgers Col- 
lege Alumni Assocfation here. Gov- 
ernments “must cut expenditures to 
the quick, balance their budgets, stop 
obtaining bonds through the use of the 
printing press, set about paying their 
debts and retire war-inflated curren- 
cies."" Unless radical cuts were made 
in the expenditures of the United 
States Government, it was doubtful! 
whether tax collections of $4,000,000,- 
(000 a year would provide for current 


| expen itures and for the retirement of 
ithe s ort-term debt, 


“With ordinary expenditures run- 
ning at the rate of $5,000.000.000 a 
year, or on an average over $400,000.- 
000 a month, and vast payments to be 
made from day.to day all over the 
country, it is no small task to keep 
enough money in the box and at the 
same time avoid undue accumulation 
of Treasury balances,” said Mr. Gil- 
| bert. 


“Contrary to the popular notion, the 


owing to the breaking un of the indus- | : Treasury does not in these days carrs 


‘stores of idle coin and currency 
‘locked up in Treasury vaults out of 
Its business is done on 
a banking basis, and its balances have 
to be handled with the greatest econ- 


est charges and the money strain that 
of idle balances. 


“You will -see, therefore, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


that the 
is always 
to 
pay the government bills. In these 
of $24.000.000,000 and a floating deb! 
of $2.500,000,000, always on his mind 
of the Treasury is 
bound to be the government officer 
most interested in economy and in 
and most op 
posed to unwarranted expenditure. | 
can say without any hesitation tha! 
a great part of his time for the last 
two years has been taken up in point- 
ing the way to economy and in op- 
posing new and extraordinary ex- 
penditures sought by representatives 
of various interested groups, 

“The figures show that over 90 per 


, ; ' cent e l } "es 
the Washington and Tokyo govern-, °°”) OF the total annual expenditures 


of the government are related to war. 


| Out of total expenditures during 1920 
of about $6,400,000,000, about $5,750,- 
' 000,000 represented expenditures di- 


‘and that it would be premature to make | "@*tly traceable to the war, to past 


wars, or to preparedness for future 
wars. Of these, about $2,500,000,000 
went for the army and navy, over 
$500,000,000 for the Shipping Board. 
over $1,000,000,000 for the railroads. 
another $1,000,000,000 for interest on 
the public debt, almost $500,000,000 
for purchases of obligations of for- 
eign gevernments on account of their 
War expenditures and the remainder 
war risk allotments and 
miscellaneous items related to war.”’ 


LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN 
INDUSTRIAL CANAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana -—— The 
Mississippi River and Lake Pontchar- 


the Industria! 
This canal, 
originally planned to cost $4,000,000. 
but risen in cost until $25.000,000 has 
been authorized for it, was begun June 


be able to traverse the canal, through 
the $7,500,000 locks at the river end. 
but will not be able to pases out onto 
Lake Pontchartrain, whose greatest 


depth is 17 feet, until the federal cov- 
ernment has expended $10,000,000 to 


$12,000,000 in dredging a channel from 
the end of the canal to Ship Island 
Pass, out beyond Mississippi Sound. 
where deep salt water begins. The 
canal will be 300 feet wide at the top 
and 150 feet at the bottom, by 35 to 40 
feet deep. It will be dedicated when 
the Mississippi Valley Association 
holds its annyal convention here. 
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can save 
money if 


vou give your family 
plenty of fish—but be 


sure it is well and daintily 
cooked—-and made appe- 


tizing with that “wonder- 
worker of cookery” — 
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endi or t neat for so 
‘whole Solomon's name is the simplest, 
‘the. most impressive. It is a case, 


e presumably, of every one to their lik- 


ing, as thé old lady in the proverb said 


/ |when she kissed her cow. But just 


meine often ina uaies, 
did frequently 

f the old Saxon roads, 

1 Way, and so, per- 

= wy of the cow. Nor 

be true of the American 
in-New England. All 

a has been seized upon, 

», te, illustrate the tend- | 

ity to follow the cow- 
iba ‘ to carve out a way 
mack 3 procession. 

| foliowed in the wake of the 
—the chariot of Vercinge- 
mae coach, the king and 
iter, the bishop and the 
r, , all crying, in their 
“Have you any ket- 


where that cow’s path lay no one 
seems to know. a. U. 


_CHEYNE, FIGURES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitu, 


the British Board of Trade made an. 
appeal to the English ple to en- 
deavor to produce in their own homes | 
toys, beautiful glass, and all sorts of : 
ceramics, to take the place of work of 


from enemy countries, Miss Gwendo- 
len Parnell, with the aid of some mod- 
eling clay, a paper-knife and a hair- 
pin, proceeded to make the first of 
these exquisite little statuettes which 
have since become famous as the 
“Cheyne Figures.” 

In those days she was a portrait 
painter, without experience of model-, 
ing; but her art training proved in- 
valuable, and two years of work under | 
Professor Lunn, formerly manager of 


D mi nd’ ce he thes: . 
turies the world has been 
out its clothes. Ever, that 
y, tine it had any to worry 
pia not Carlyte write a whole 
n their philosophy? The his- 
io is, indeed, the history 
‘There has been an age of 
“bo: s and an age of snuff-boxes: 
Ag big hats and a decade of 
to say nothing of a time 

at all; an era of clinging 

| an era of hoops; a period | 

me hair and a period of wigs. | 
‘ eth cut the ruffles of her 
rs, i the Tzar Pauli the pant- 
as of his, but, as dress reformers, 
rent to be satisfied with a suc- 
in the mantle of 
“and Paul has been assumed 
divines of Philadelphia, 

rs In the cowpath. They have 
anoral garment. In length | 
rt’ an highness of neck mod- | 


a” 


‘Se 
my 
Pim 
ae 
ane 
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ra 


— 


cuit’ 


ned 9 


have 
Be rh thing 


Io Ree 


vee humor in pulpiite less friv- | 
tha n that of the famous Mr. 
is. It was Rowland Hill, was it 
who . electrified his congregation 
announcing, as his wife came late 
‘1 on oh , “Here is Mrs. Hill with 
-drawers on her back.” 

Sng gberpa Hill was no be- 
clgrical milliner. 

a etory, from the south- 
ates, of a lady named Rebecca, 
id attained a simple, local noto- 
, inability, how common in 
| to get to church in time. 
S Skaday of late, the maiden 

5 emiling down the aisle just 
minister was engrossed in 
of the book of Genesie, the 


f 4 pe : 


' sae 
Sen 

the » of the tiger,” 

vi broadened, as the min- 

a msciously, continued, “and 

nD nade ha * Rebecca made haste: 

) Sougl _ the cover of her seat. But 

onsclo the»minister read on 


° chapter until he finished 
yeaa ro; ; 
i ed % 


. “Let the damsel abide 
) Fathers knew al) about. 
ee now comes Mr. Joseph , 
ibe ws all about the. 
Sage nie Mr. O'Neill is what 
| be described as “some” his- 
ex He — his dates down 
@ a. week, his facts to a 
pgs 
, the 


meet 


oom aij 


“In 1631, just 
Pilgrims apparently 
Mr. O'Neil, embroid- 
they were in 
In such cir- 
Ireland came 


a 


stances, he adds, 

the ipasone. Ireland helped them, 
ed them from starvation. Is it 
\ geared of history, and is not 
‘ne ‘Prince the historian? Well, 


t exactly! The ordinary mau 


at oe “nent 


And | 
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gether with continual experimenting) 
‘upon her own behalf, endowed her 
with that knowledge of the potter's 
‘technique which she has since put to 
such fascinating use. 

Fortunately, although Miss Parnell’s 
early efforts lacked the finish, the ex- 
quisite completeness, of her late work, 


quick to recognize the merit of the 
Cheyne figures, and who spread their 
| fame abroad. Queen Mary was among 
the first of Miss Parnell’s patrons, and 
obtained ai delightfully humorous 
model of Henry VIII. In this early 
_ Production the temperament. of the 
‘artist is revealed. With such a sub- 
ject caricature would have been so 
easy, restraint must 
difficult; yet Miss Parnell succeeded 
in being quietly humvrous without a 
bit of caricature. 

: No story of a long struggle for rec- 
ognition lurks behind this lady's ca- 
reer as an originator of artistic pot- 


been cal- | tery. Soon she was installed in a Chel- 


sea studio, the windo of which look 


out upon Upper Cheyne Row, 


cality is rich in artistic associations. | 


wood, a century and a half ago, pro- | 
duced some of his mos: typical ware. 
A few years ‘Tater, and. on a site 
nearer the Cheyne Pottery, Hempel 
and Ruel manufactured their famous 
crucibles for gold and silver. And, 
coming to modern times, it was on 


‘House adjoining Orange House, where 


Morgan, years before he had won 
fame as a novelist, set up his potting 
those beautiful patterned tiles and 


the delight of art lovers. 
| It will be seen that 


Miss Parneil | 


become a predominant characteristic 


Chelsea pottery live again beneath the 
magic of her touch. She invests her 
Cheyne figures (the title has a pun- | 
ning aptness; for in the eizhteenth | 
century china was pronounced as we) 
how pronounce Cheyne) with a deli- | 
cate energy, a quivering daintiness, 


‘which only the true artist could at- 


,tain, and which, one is inclined to, 
think, could be given its fullest ex-' 
‘pression only in the medium which. 
she has chosen. 

The figures, ranging in height from) 
less than six inches to a little more! 
than cight inches, are of earthenware, 
with a thick enamel-like varnish or 
glaze, and their delicately beautiful 


coloring is not the least of their attrac- 
tions. Like many another artist in a 
different medium, Miss Parnell was 
quick in discerning the picturesque 
possibilities of the Russian Ballet, and 
her figures based on “The Good-Hu- | 
mored Ladies” are among the most. 
vivacious of her productions. More re- 
cently she has turned to “The Beggar's 


oe ay that Mr. O'Neil was the | 
zap to date with Mr. Villard’s 
nit Prince was an unimazgina- 
oronend *, with a preference for | 
in Toads, one who never followed 


i is and other gentle- 

away Mr. Wil- 
one ie his ship the Lyon 
Bag mand 200 tons, for lre- 


date 


Opera” for inspiration, and has mod- | 


, and that he had brought | eled the dainiiesi of Polly Peachums, 
‘In rese-pink gown and shoes of blue; | | tion, 
‘a truly gallant Captain Macheath. maz- ‘climbing venture. 


nificent in scarlet coat ~e immact- | itself with al] matters of natural sci- | 5° fortunate. 
a delightfully demure tific interest. which such expedi-|ishings, sometimes at great expense.'the day and year, because our 


ruffles; 
Jenny Diver; and a Lucy Lockit, re- 
eplendent in‘yellow, a lantern in her 
hand. the key of Macheath’s cell in 
Newgate in the other, the whole) 
figure. inetinct with life and most. 
cleverly hinting the stormy tempera- | 
ment of its subject. 

When looking at these charming lit- | 


minded of the associations of old Chel- 
sea, for Mies Parneli’s pottery is prac- 


jtically on the site of old Monmouth 


House, where Ann. Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, lived in 1714, at about which 
time John Gay, author of “The Beg- 
gars Opera.” was her secretary. Ad- 
mirers of “The Beggar's Opera,” no 
less than lovers of artistic pottery, 
will be gratified to learn that a set of 
these figures been perenanes by 


the London Museum 


” 


. has been 
throughout ‘all 


When in the early days of the war) 


the kind which formerly had come, 


the Crown Derby Pottery Works, to-, 


the corner of Cheyne Row, in Coach. 


a church how stands, that William de, 


rooms and kilns, and made many of. 


lustered pots which will long remain’! 


of her work. . The glories of the old’ 


tle china people one is once mofe re- | 
| climbing 


'. 
i 
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i its” fot generally realized that 
Mount Everest, the highest mountain in 
the world (29,002 feet) has never been 
even approached by a white man. It 
politically inaccessible 
modern time. The 
mountain is situated within Nepal, and 
its n ern base either reaches, or 
‘tlosely approaches Tibet. ' 
By a treaty with Nepal, foreigners 


though it is oue of the protected In- 
dian states. 
clusion of white men, the Nepalese 
Government allows the Gurkha regi- 
ments,: one of the most valuable 
branches of the Indian Army, to be re- 
cruited within Nepalese territory. 
Thus efficient impediments are put. 
both by the Indian Government and by 
the Government of Nepal, ic the way 
of any European traveler who wishes 
to enter that country. Tibet has been 
similarly inaccessible till recent years. 
‘Even today the Indian Government’! 
‘does not look favorably upon travelers | 
entering Tibet from the side of India. ' 
During the Younghusband expedition 


‘to Lhassa the surveying party, travel- | 


ing westward from the line of route, 
obtained a view of Everest from the 
north, but only at a great distance. 
They brought back a photograph of 
the mountain, but one that was not 
|clear in detail, and only shows its 
|upper masses towering above numer- 
/ous intervening ranges of lower eleva- 
' tion. The peak is likewise visible’ 
| from the neighborhood of Darjeeling | 
and that view-point is a common re- | 
sort of travelers, who, under favorable ' 


atmospheric conditions, can see Mount | 


Everest about one hundred miles! 
away, but again with its base hidden. | 


, 


there were capable judges who were. 


have been s.). 


a 


“TT a’ 


ip a 
‘| building which formerly was a tavern 
and a favorite haunt of Carlyle’s, where 
the Sage was wont to sit for hours, 
| speaking not a word. The whole lo-, 


Drawn for The Christian’ Science Monitor 


High peaks of .the Himalayas 


We are thus in complete ignorance as 


manifestly, moments of On a site some hundred yards east of to the form and structure of this great 
Miss Parnell’s siudio: Josiah Wedg- 


mountain mass, which to this day has 
never been surveyed nor approached. 

The distant views we possess, enable 
us to judge that Mount Everest is more 


precipitous toward the south than to- | 
ward the north, and in this respect: 
Himalayan | 


‘resembles most of the 
‘ranges, which have been carved out by 
the action of snow and water flung 
}upon them from the south by 
annual impact of the monsoon. 
/northern slopes have to bear much less 
| precipitation than the southern, and 


up by cliffs and clefts. 


desire 


Modern man is impelled to discover 


hature of the world he lives in. This 
impulse has driven expeditions to the 
poles of the inhospitable arctic regions , 
‘north and south, and has enforced mi- 
nute exploration of barren deserts and 
inaccessible mountain ranges. It is 


are not allowed to enter that country, 


In return for this ex-' 


the, 
The: 


are, therefore, likely to be less broken | 

Those tiere- | 

fore, Who would investigate the moun-! 

tain by personal inspettion, and who: 

to reach its upper regions, : 
before 1 had done speak- | was not lacking in such inspiration as would naturally be well advised to ap- 

y heart, behold Rebecca came the artistic associations of the past! proach it from the north, that is to Say 
the first time, it is said, are capable of providing, and it is not from Tibet. 


faltered, while “the smile surprising that the dainty elegance | 
that is the of the eighteenth century should have (all that he can about the form and: 


f bossible for, such | party to nave 
. |in their last day of ascent. We have 


further to picture to ourselves that 
they have started from a camp at 
about twenty-seven thousand five bun- 
dred feet. Moreover that camp has 


jhad tobe equipped with warmn sleeping | 


bags and with suffic'ent:food for sev-.: 
eral days, because fine weather in' 
these regions seldom lasts long, and, 
in a violent storm it is impossible to 
advance or retreat. To establish that 
camp at twenty-seven thousand five | 


Specially for ‘The Christian Science Monitor 

The story of Peter Alexiey Kropot- 
kin, Russian Prince revolutionist. 
geographer and man of letters, is 
likely to occasion little trouble to bis 
biographer, for in his own book 
| “Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” hé has 
left a story of his lile of quite absorb- 
‘ing interest. Hspecially is this ees 


| 


hundred feet has been the work of | 


camp, say not much below twenty-six 
thousand feet. That camp, instead of 
consisting of a single tent has had to 
be large enough to contain the four 
men of the camp-making party for 
several days. If it in its turn has been 


three or four men, making perhaps | 
two or three journeys from a lower) 


made by the same four men they must | 
have worked many days to make it, | 


during bad weather. If a larger num- 


besides being inactive many more days. 


| 


ber of men, say eight, have been em- | 


ployed upon it: for a shorter time, | 
then the camp from which they worked | 


must have been twice the size, and at | 


_ least twice as well prov isioned as the 
one above it. The twenty-six thousand 
feet camp, must in its turn have been 
made from a camp at twenty-four 
;thousand feet. yet larger, and that 
from one between twenty-one and 
twenty-two thousand feet, 


about eighteen thousand feet. 


One can talk glibly about camps at | 
these altitudes, but one. cannot set up! 
a tent on a steep ice slope, or a narrow 
Ready-made | 


| ridge, or a wall of rocks. 
Camp platforms are very rare at high 
altitudes. 
ally hewn out of an ice-slope, or even 
blasted out of rocks. They will in no 
,Case have been easy to find. 
' great mountains are devo'd of possible 
camping sites for thousands of feet. It 
is, therefore, eVident that the prepara- 
tions for the final assault upon so lofty 
‘a peak may employ 40 or 50 men dur- 
ing two of three summer seasons, and 
the victualing of such a body in a 
barren region, upwards of one hundred 
miles from anything that could 
called a base of supplies, will 
ro smail matter, and will involve the 
‘employment of caravans of men and 
beasts. 


A Rush for the Peak 


There still remains the question 
whether the buman animal can work 
at such altitudes, The Duke of the 
.Abruzzi’s party, which bolds the record 
‘tor altitude today, could only advance 
at the rate of 150 feet an hour durine 
‘the last day of thei: and that 
was below 25,000 feet. What pace then 
can men be expected to go at 29.000? 


ascent, 


‘Suppose they have hard work cuttin: Zz j 
| steps in ice at. that altitude, as most | 
‘probably would be needed, could they | 


do the work at all? 
efficiency of men carrying toads up 
v800 feet above the highest poini 
reached Ly the Duke of the Abruzzi? 
Kividently, the proltlem of reaching the 
summit is a very complicated and diffi- 
cuit one. It is agreed by all the ex- 


perts that the actual climbing party to | 
uttempt the highest ascent, cannot par- | 
ticipate in the work of building the | 
Men do not become habituated ' 


camps. 
.to the high levels. The climbing party 
will have to wait at about the level 


‘rations have been made for the ascent, 
and then will have to rush the peak, 
‘arriving at the highest camp with as 
short a delay as possible. 

The actual ascent, however, is a 
matter of secondary importance. What 
is most to be desired 
how the greatest mountain in tbe 
world is built, what is its form. and 
what its relation to neighboring 


+, peaks and ranges, how bigh vegetation 


grows upon its flanks,-—in fact, every- 
thing that can be discovered about it. 
‘The proposed expedition, during two 
or three seasons’ work, is sure to at- 
‘tain much interesting information. 
*but whether it will reach the summit 


,or not, is a matter about which I do! 


not care to preeney: 


‘now felt that the greatest mountain in| 


the world should not 


‘longer utterly unknown. A combined 


'expedition is therefore to be sent forth | 


iby the Roys! Geographica! Society and 


the Alpine Club to examine Mount Ever- | 


est at close quarters. Whenever the 
|Indian Government gives its permis- 
sion the expedition will start. 


‘tain frontier into Tibet. and then 
turning westward it will find its way | 
over the high land region, not entirely 
barren or wholly uninhabited, along 
the northern frontier of Nepal, until it 


approaches the outlying positions of) 


the great mountain. As above stated, 
‘we know nothine ahout the lower 
‘slopes. Many Himalayan peaks are, 
ent off all round at a relatively jow | 
‘Tevel by unclimbable cliffs or ava- 
lanche-swept slopes. Everest may be | 
ithus defended and the climbers may | 
‘be defeated at the base. The expedi- 
however, will not he a er 
hut will: concern | 


‘tions can examine. A\serious attempt | 


will in any case be made to reach a. could stand the expense, but if it failed | 


point as high as possible and even to'| 
attain the summit, but stich attain- 
‘ment must be regarded as highly 
| problematical. 


| Problems of the Ascent 


The greatest altitude yet reached by 
is well 


remain any. 


It will | 
go up through Sikkim. cross the moun- | 


nee Shanes Peaidlihies 


New’ York bas collected stage furnish- 


‘for general use by all theatrical man- 
‘agers. 


'chair to a pleasing yet discerning col- 

lector, you may have viewed them all 
unknowingly during your late visit to 
the theater. 


whilst the | 
base camp, where men can really live. 
for a considerable time in comfort, | 
will have been situated somewhere | 


They may have to be actu-: 


Many. 


be | 
he ' 


What is to.be the | 


of the base camp, until all the prepa-' 


is to discover | 
! 


ings and assembled them in one place | 


if last summer at the farm you sold | 
an old gate-leg table or ladder-back | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Peter Alexiv Kropotkin 


today, when the old order, the order 
against which he strove for so long, 
has apparently vanished in Russia for- 
ever. Many people have written about 
this old order, of course. The Russia 
of the tzars has been reviewed and 
revealed from many angles by many 


potkin’s étory which is peculiarly’ 
convincing, perhaps because his his- | 
torical narrative comes in almost in- | 
cidentally as the background of his 
own life. 

Then again Kropotkin was such | 
‘an utterly disintereSted revolutionist. | 
There could never be the least sus-| 
picion in his case that he was a reyo- 
lutionist because he had everything ‘o 


he went to a great fancy dress ball at | 


| 7 Vasate, al 00 hater tint. niet freedom!” 
| dressed, have ‘out, A comrade was 


| goes on in his vivid way telling the |: 


| 


found that.the territory had been ex- 
‘plored five and thirty years before by ; efterward. 
'Kropotkin’s expedition. : 


| 


writers, but there is that about Kro- | 


i 
} 


| |; me 


gain and nothing to lose by being one.| by living in the Workingmen’s Assv- ; 
For the exact opposite was the case. | ciation and by meeting the workers the flowers as 


From the day in his eighth year when |in their everyday life.” 


“In a couple of. ‘minutes— ‘| was 
coming : 


: dda he sbivetod: 


‘Here is the ‘manifesto."” And so he, Specially soe wha chai ediele Monitor 


“The dignity of toil” is a phrase that 
ag “piade to fit Martha. Whether 
she swept a floor, of washed windows, 


story of the great freedom, which was | 
so'soon to be followed by terrible-re- | oy thimped at the itoning-board in the 
sun on the back gallery, she exempli- 
" Kropotitie saw the becinidtngs of the | fied it—slow, portentous, . unbend!ns 
reaction at close quarters, but, in the dignity. 
summer of the year following the Hib- | ‘Martha was an “old-timey” Negro; 
eration of the serfs, he sect out for'she remembered back ‘tu the days of 
Siberia, having, of his n choice,‘ slavery. Somewhere, she used to say. 
ebtained a commission in “the mounted | there had been an Indian ancestor, and 
Cossacks of the Amur.” In eastern ; this..perhaps, accounted for her poise. 
Siberia, he spent five fruitful years,; Yet her dignity was not so much per- 
organizing, at first, far-reaching re- i sonal] as it was the dignity of class, for 
forms, and, later on, when the wave! Martha took upon herself the task of 
of reaction in Russia had; at last,! preserving the prestige of whatever 
spread sufficieritly far east to put an family had the good fortune to claim 
end to these efforts, engaging in a. her services. 
journey of exploration through the! For more than 15 years she had 
then unknown couniry of northern ‘labored for us, and cach year had edded 
Manchuria. Heé wrote an account of to our imporiance in her eyes. There- 
his travels for the Siberian Geogvaphi- fore she was hardly tolerant of our 
cal Society which attracted some at- | neighbors, as not being members of 
tention. at the time, but the expedition ;“the quality,” to which, as the result 
was quickly forgotten and it was not ‘ of her long attachment, she had ad- 
until some 35 years later, when the | mitted: us. Did the youngest member 
building of the Trans-Manchurian Rail-! of the family make mud pies with the 
way was in progress that Russian! little girl next door? 
geographers unearthed his reporis and’ “Chile, you oughn’t to ‘sociate with 
sech as them.” Martha would counse! 
“They ain’t your ekals.” 
that the sentence, “They 
*" meant much when 
yet we were 


We knew 


Shortly after compieting this work, ain't your ekals, 
Kropotkin returned to St. Petersburg, Martha pronounced it, 


| and, resigning from the army, devoted never able totell just what determined 
‘himself very largely to exploration: the verdict. All northerners, of course, 


and geographical research. He made} were barred; “Yankees” were as the 
a journey to Finland in behalf of the! ground beneath Martha's feet in her 
Russian Geographical Society, took a. estimation, and she acknowledged no 
keen interest in Arctic exploration, | ‘family ties with certain of her felatives 
and did some valuable work in the: Who lived “way up in Missouri.” When 
way of writing. All the time, how- ‘we had guests from the North, we never 
ever, the bitter oppression which he; Mentioned whence they came. 

saw on all hands stirred him more! Another phase of Martha's conser- 
and more to revolt, and after a few Vatism wae her contempt for modern 


years he had made his first journey inventions. She refused utterly to 
‘to Ziirich and his first acquaintance Se an electric iron, or to have anv 
with the International Workingmen’s dealings with a gas stove. Better by 
Association, the “International” of so far to heat the irons on a little char- 
much of his subsequent work and coal furnace, rubbing them smooth on 
writing. “The more I read,” he writes fresh, aromatic cedar twigs, and to 
in his memoirs, speaking of these: bring in armloads of wood for the 
days. “the more I saw that there was’ kitchen stove, than to “fool with them 
‘before me a new world, unknown to things.” It was long before she 
and totally unknown to _ the would use a telephone. Perhaps her 
‘learned makers of sociological the-' Strangest aversion disclosed itself 


ories—a world that I could know only one summer when the family wen! 
“up Nawth” and left her to care for 


well as for the house. 
We showed her, before we teft, how 


to screw on and regulate the hose, 


After .some time spent in Switzer- 


Moscow as a little Persian Prince, | land came the return to Russia and: 24 left her with instructions to wa- 


accompanyin 
appeared as 
ball was at his feet. 


Madame Nazimoff, who | the first serious effort to promote the’ 
Persian Princess, the! revolution, which he was now satis- 
The Tzar Nich-| fied was the only way to lift the in- + 


ter the flower-beds every other night. 
returned everything was 
clearly the ground 


When we 
‘fresh and green; 


Olas noticed him, “the tiniest fa the | tolerable burden of oppression which | ‘had been kept moist, but it developed 


row of boys,” his ‘ 
in curls” looking * 


high Astrakhan fur bonnet,” and noth- 


ing would do but that he should come | of St. 
up on the platform amid all the gen- of the Neva. 
He did not make! prisonment reveals a wonderfu! 


er,ais and ladies. 
inuch of 
promptly going to sleep with his head, 
fur bonnet and all, resting on the lap 
of the future Empress, “the good- 
hearted Marie Alexandrovna.” But it 
was evidently enough, and from that 
dav he was destined to become a mem- 
ber of the Tzar’s corps of pages. 
Seven years later, this was ac- 
tually aecomplished, and, in Au- 
gust of 1857, voung Kropotkin entered 


‘round face framed | | weighed 
‘funny” under “the! In the end he was arrested and com-| 


his opportunity, apparently, | 


the corps and was taken to St. Peters- | 


burg. 
over Russia. 


ceeded Tzar Nicholas. 
reformation ‘and, above all, 


ithe hour. 
-men as. Turgueneff, Tolstoy, 


‘Bakunin and many others began to be 
discussed more openly. Herzen was: 


It was a time of great stir all after undergoing a period of imprison- 
The Crimean War was | ment in France, Kropotkin retired to 
just over, Tzar Alexander had SUC-) England where he lved quietly at 
Education,! Bromley and at Brighton, unt!l the 
the eman- | 
cipation of the serf were the topics of | 4947. 
It was a time when ‘great. at once as the consummation of all: 
questions which had been discussed in! his hopes. 
‘secret for a decade or more by such| jn spite of all that has happened since, 
Herzen, he never apparently lost faith in the! 


/mocracy. 


editing The Polar Star in London, and. 


the paper circulated widely 
secretly in St. Petersburg. 


though | 
Kropotkin | 


used to see it at the house of an aunt, 


and from The Polar Star he first im- 
'bibed his revolutionary ideas. He 
began to write. gIn secret, he told his 
‘ideas to a few chosen friends in the 
corps of pages, and they read and dis- 
cussed all manner of things together. 
‘That was in 1860. The next year was 
the great vear in modern Russian his- 
,tory. On Sunday, March 1%, the Fm- 
peror’s manifestg liberating the serfs 
was posted in St. Petersburg. 

“!l was still in bed.” writes Kropot- 


‘kim in his memoirs. “when my soldier | 


servant, Ivanoff. dashed in with the 


For several years William Birns of | tea tray, exclaiming, ‘Prince, freedom! 


' The manifesto is posted on the Gosti- 
noi Dvor’ (the shops opposite the 
| corps). 

| “Did you see it yourself” 
“*¥es. _People. Stand round ; 


Bhi 


one 


at Wy Higtr'h 
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Should you desire to put on a play | 


‘you could rent the furnishings at a 


charge of ]9 per cent a week on the) 


/vyalue of the goods. If your play en- 
_Jjoyed a 


concession on the price. 


long run there would be a' 
At the end. 


The Friendly Glow 


of 90 days’ rental if you desired to. 


-buy the goods the rental charge would | 


‘be credited to the selling price. 

Years ago Steele Mackaye, the elder 
:De Mille, and David Belasco were not 
They bought their fur- 


‘If the play succeeded the producer | 


the furnishings were a total loss. 


under twenty-five | 


ithousand feet... In order to enplate | 


Antique Furniterc, China. 
Pictures and Bric-a-brar. 


tnteieedliediess ee 


FOU 
| that 
jon our 


are one of the Jury 
must give a’ verdict 
actions every hour of 


Service covers every ticking 
second. 


| It takes sincere and nies 
|mitting effort to give such a 
| Service. 


We can only do our best if. 


| you tell us when our Service. 


ft 


The Ultimate in Candy ene igh ie Pech e ala Wi ig 


'displeases vou. 


The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


bast SL 


‘ 


that the hose had néver beén unreeled. 
“Buckets,” said Martha when we 
‘mitted to prison in the gloomy fortress | asked her, “was made before hoses.” 
Peter and St. Paul on the banks! Her methods were as sure as they 
The story of his im- were slow, however, and she got on 
de- wonderfully well. It was many years 
termination and devotion, determina- before we learned that she could not 
tion never to give in and never to read. She changed street cars daily 
prove unfaithful to the cause he ,es- to come to work, and so far as we 
poused. How he ultimately esca ped, ‘knew neither asked questions nor 
after two years’ solitary confinement, made mistakes, although she could 
and made his way through Finland | ‘not decipher the signs. 
and Sweden to England, js only ap-| That inability to read and write has 
other illustration of the old saying kept us from hearing from Martha 
that truth is stranger than fiction. often, since we moved away. We 
Years of tremendous work in con-: have discussed several times the pos 
nection with the International, in sibility of having her follow us to the 


Switzerland, followed. and, finally, country, but we fear it would not do. 
Our new home is better than the city 


for growing flowers. but Martha 
would, we think, like neither the little 
town nor jts people. Primitive meth- 
ods she might prefer for herself, in 
the midst of city conveniences, bu! 
the crudenesses of small-town life she 
could never stand, and the well-meant 
familiarities of small-town people she 
would never tolerate. 

“They,” Martha would surely. say, 
“ain’t our ekals.’”’ 


down the Russian people. j 


outbreak of the Russian revolution in| 
Kropotkin hailed the revolution . 


He returned to Russia. and. 


ultimate triumph of a real Russian de- | 
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Slim Foot. Needs 


Slim feet or those with low 
insteps require special shoes to 
get a proper fit. The Coward 
Combination Shoe was de- 
signed to mect this need. 


Made two sizes smaller over 
the instep than the regular 
size upper. The ‘“Combina- 
tion” fits without pucker or 
wrinkles, and still provides 
freedom around the toe and 
ball of the foot. 


The “Combination” is a 
Coward Shoe throughout — 
better shoes can’t be made. 


“Combination” 


oward 
Shoe 


**Reg. ©. S. Pat. of."* 


Seld Nowhere Else 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y.C. 


‘Near Warren St.) 
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temer sabenred to the de- 
ade by Bi M. Jewell to the 
on Thursday, 
the national agree- 

| the quéstion of the wages 
labor to a national joint 

i of representatives of the 

d of the labor unions. The 


are confronted with 

‘io While endeavoring to 

» from one eet of rigid and uni- 

m rules and working conditions in- 

trom the war, they are met. 

1 a new demand, which, 

d in by the Labor board, would | 

: val carriers of direct 

ons with their own employees. 

is amount to the nation- 

on of the railroads in the inter- 
Jad organized Labor, but against 
interests of the employees. 
lization is absolutely in- 

p with the efficient and eco- 


of the setenciation, | 

Jaa gah opera-| 

& ec t appearance before 
Labor Board and touched 

t “serious financial condition 
| ‘onti the railwaye. He said on 
of a 6 per cent annual re- 

ot ll valuation fixed by the Inter- 
e Commission, the rail- 
v sin September, October and No- 
on Lenenes . only two-thirds of the 
= et return expected although an unus- 

ily lars business was handled. 


3 } 
Alteréd 
the time the Labor com- 


was instructed to meet and the 
ta its meeting, the railroad situ- 
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Special to Tha Chrietian Sciehce Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

_» DETROIT, Michigan—The parochial 

becomes the fulcrum on which 
another controversy is expected to 
hinge in Michigan through a Dill 
drafted for the Michigan Legislature 
by Thomas E. Johnson, superintendent 
ction, providing for 
state supervision of all private, de- 
neminational and parochial schools in 
Michigan. The bill has been approved 
by Gov. Alexander J. Groesbeck and 
his proposed administrative board. 

Mr. Jobnson and other proponents 
of the bill believe the bill will appeal 
to denominationa! leaders. They are 
of opinion that it will be a means of 
preventing repetition of efforts made 
last year to abolish private and 
parochial schools, when the effort 
failed by the defeat of a proposed 
amendment at the November election. 

The present bili as drafted would 
give the Superintendent of Public In- 
structi the same powers over 
private, ‘denominational and parochial 
schools as he now holds over the pub- 
lic schools of the State. 

Before granting a license, the bill 
provides, the superintendent shall 
satisfy himself as to the suitability of 
the location of such a school, its phys- 
ical and sanitary condition, the schoo] 
equipment, its courses, and the quali- 
fications of the teachers. He may 
refuse a license whenever those re- 
quirements are not met. The biM 
further provides that he may revoke 
a license for violation of the law, but 
gives the school a right to appeal to 


miners and unions haye been sought re- 


wi a secret service agency | 
1 edenaene of police and fire depart-/ 
ments to control explosives, and in- 
Until! crease of ——- in the Wall Street 
Until case to $50,000 


| FARMERS ORGANIZE 
TO MARKET GRAINS 


Cooperative Agencies Planned, so 
Controlled as to Eliminate 
Waste in Distribution and to 
sags the Consumers 


ee ee 


Vast Fields of por hons 
| “Held 1 in Reserve Are Utilized 


from anthracite coal mine/| 
owners, dealers and representatives of the 


cently by representatives of The Christian 
Science Monitor in regard to the existing 
coal situation, and the first of these, 
setting forth the view, of an “independent 
concern,” is published teday.. While oper-, 
ators and dealers have shown a disposi- 

tion to speak soneig about conditions, 
miners and union officials appear some- 
what disinclined to tell their side of the 


question for publication. It is expected, 
however, that enough statements will be 
forthcoming from various sources to bring 
about a clearer unders of the is- 
sues involved and aid in ing a solu- 


on. 


—~——- me 


Special to The Christian Science Monttor 
from its Bastern News Office 


minous coal is selling at a price said 


the acceptance of a marked reduction 
in profits by almost every other pro- 
ducer of basic commodities, the big 
anthracite coal producers have suc- 
ceeded in keeping the supply of hard 
coal so nicely balanced with the de- 
mand that to them, according to Rob- 
ert S. Feeney, yice-president of the 
Seiler Coal Company, an “indepen- 
dent” concern, there is scarcely an in- 
dication of the prevalent deflation 
process, with resultant declining 
prices. : 


Mr. Feeney, several weeks ago, told 
a district attorney how, in his opinion, 
the anthracite men protected their 
profits “at the expense of the coal- 
consuming public.” There has been 
ho occurrence since to shake his con- 
victions, he told a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. There 
is a promise of relief to come. he said, 
if the dissolution orders of the United 
States Supreme Court against the 
Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads and the coal land properties of 
these roads are followed by -govern- 
mental measures of the proper sort. 


the state administrative board, whose | 


decision shall be final. 


i 
; 


Anthracite Coal Reserve 


“The anthracite coal situation will 


All teachers in these schools would | not be adjusted so that the public gets 
be required to pass examjnations by/a square deal until the big coal land 


be up to the standards required of | 
\public school teachers. The expense 
of the state “supervision would be borne 
by the schools affected. The bill pro- 
vides that this expense would be ap- 
portioned among the persons, corpora- 
tions or agencies maintaining such 
schools, according to thé average en- 
rollment. For purposes of supervision 
the superintendent is authorized to 
enga”-e sufficient assistants and other 
mnpoTee. ; 


RECORD OF KANSAS 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Special to The Christlan Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas—lIt cost Kansas 60 
cents for each person for - whom em- 
ployment has been found by the state 
free employment bureau. This was 
shown by the first annual report of 


the state free employment bureau, 
made by John H. Crawford, state Labor 
Commissioner. The report really cov- 
ered only a little over nine months, 
as the bureau was established March 
15, 1926, and the report covers the 


> period up to January 1, 1921. 


bo we way cars were 
— idl hundreds of locomo- 
| he erates wits 8 7e0r oon when 
4 was a shortage of about 60,000 


| Le of tne} 
| Dat a aehtee ce the ee 
nd L. B. Shepherd of the Con- 


ci wa . ¢ Labor leaders announced that 
_ Me 1 purpose ta the conference was 
ee ana 


ot oh 


The bureau placed directly 26,900 
harvest hands and directed several 
thousand more to employment, but 
never received the cards showing 
whether or not the men obtained the 
places they were sent to take. In ad- 
dition to the harvest work the bureau 
placed 13,523 men in various employ- 
ments throughout the State. It had 
22.573 men registered for employment 
and 19,489 calls for help, indicating 
a growing surplus of labor, although 
many of the registrations were dupli- 
cations. * 

There were 1758 women who sought 
employment and 1596 calls for help, 
but only 1073 were actually placed. 

This makes a total of 41,496 persons 
actually placed in positions by the free 
employment bureau during the nine 
months. The State had appropriated 
$25,000 a year for the bureau. Not 
quite all the money was used, and if 
all had been expended the cost would 
have been 60 cents for each position 
filled through the bureau. 

The bureau maintains the general 
headquarters in Topeka and has 
branches at Kansas City, Kansas; 
Hutchinson, Parsons, Salina and 
Wichita. 


PRODUCTION AND 
SHIPPING. SITUATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

SAN FRANCISCO, California — 
“Bend every effort to get the whole 
country working, and the shipping sit- 
vation in the United States will solve 
itself,” said Sir Karl Knudsen of Lon- 
don, speaking recently before the Com- 
mercial Club. Sir Kar! is one of the 
biggest shipping men of Norway and 
England, and was knighted by the 
British Government for his services 
during the war. 

He said that no solution of the 
shipping problem in the United States 
was possible unless it is treated 
strictly as an economic question. 

“Do away with the idea that foreign 
tonnage is a menace,” he urged. “Fos- 
ter the idea that foreign trade should 
be a matter of mutual service and help 
between countries. 

“Getting people back to work and 
restoring confidence will do more for 
the shipping of the United States than 
any other thing. Nothing helps 
freight more than abundant crops.” 


if ac- | September. 1, 1923, showing them to! ‘owners are made to begin the opening 


up of the hundreds of thousands of 
» Pied will be provided at important | 


acres of virgin coal land in Pennsyl- 
vania,” Mr. Feeney said. These lands 
form the anthracite coal reserve and 
are not open to independents, “whose 
activities,” Mr. Feeney said, “in ac- 
cordance with the natural laws of com- 
petition, 


normal functioning of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, instead of an artificial 
working of that law, as now prevails. 

“Practically all the virgin. mines are 
owned by the ‘railroads of Penneyl- 
vania. It is significant that the J. P. 
Morgan interests stand in the back- 
ground. E. T. Stotesbury, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Read- 
ing company, is the senior member of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. That 
is the company which controls the 
Philadelphia & Reading. The Read- 
ing company is the holding company 
for the Coal and Iron Company. It is 
also a well-known fact that the Mor- 
gan interests have financed the Erie 
Railroad, which controls the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company, possessors of 
many acres of virgin coal lands. It 
is generally understood that the few 
big company operators control in the 
neighborhood of 70 or 80 per cent of 
the virgin coal land. 


Solution Proposed 


“The solution is to throw open this 
land for independent working. Pro- 
posals have been made that a heavy 
tax on unworked coal lands should 
be applied, if no othe? means of hav- 
ing this land utilized could be de- 
vised. Measures along this line have 
been proposed as more feasible than 
regulatory measures under govern- 
ment supervision, such as stated in 
the Coal License Bill introduced by 
William M. Calder (R.), Senator from 
New York. 


“It is a specious argument that 
there would be a menace to future 
generations if a great quantity of the 
Pennsylvania coal land were now 
thrown open for working. The genius 
of the race is such that, even were 
the supply more quickly utilized, a 
new and better fuel would be. de- 
vised. Necessity would prove again 
to be ‘the mother of invention.’ This 
argument may often be traced to some 
interest benefiting hugely at the ex- 
pense of the present generation. Our 
own generation should have its needs 
met.” 


. 


COST TO FARMERS OF 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The farm- 
ers of Massachusetts suffered a cash 
loss of more than $8,000,000 in 1920 as 
the result of daylight saving, accord- 
ing to a statement issued from the 
State Department of Agriculture yes- 
terday, based upon figures compiled 
from 6000 questionnaires, which were 
sent to farmers throughout the State. 
Farmers of average financial means 
were asked to fill out the question- 
naires, Of the 1162 replies, 598 gave 
exact figures. while the remaining 
number gave estimates. An average of 
$255 per farmer was found from these 
figures. The losses reported ranged 
from $20 to $5900. 


EXPLOSION LAID TO BOMB 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—<An infernal 
machine brought to the street in a 
wagon and there abandoned caused 
the Wall Street explosion of last 
‘September 16. according to the Sep- 


tember grand jury, which reported 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri — [If 
plans announced here by the Farm- 
ers Grain Marketing Committee 
of 17 are carried into effect, the 


NEW YORK, New York—Despite the ; 
mild winter so far, the fact that bitu-'CTOPS in 


to be below the cost of production, and | agency, to be incorporated as 


marketing of a majority of the grain 


the United States will 
'be revolutionized. A ene ssa sales 
non- 
stock, non-profit grain silat co- 
operative membership organization, is 
proposed. ~ 

Interests of the public, it is said, are 
not being forgotten in the development 
of this new distribution machinery, as 
it is designed to reduce waste be- 
tween farmer and consumer and to 
eliminate speculation. 

Hundreds of thousands of grain 
growers will have direct membership 
in this national sales agency. They 
will also have memberships in local 
elevator associations, to whom they 
will pledge their crops, by individual 
sales or pools, while the .marketing 
activities of the local elevators will 
be directed by the national agency. 

This national sales agency will in- 
corporate and control, by voting stock, 
terminal agencies, a warehouse cor- 
poration, a finance corporation, an 
export corporatioh and a service de- 
partment. 

An attempt will be made to line 
up all existing farmers’ cooperative | 
grain-marketing organizations, and to | 
utilize existing elevator facilities at! 
local and terminal points. Farmers’. 
local elevator companies, at present. 
non-cooperative, will have to change 
their form of organization if they 
want to deal with the national sales 


would produce a sufficient | 
supply of anthracite to bring about a; 


State Journal, 


agency. 

Terminal agencies or branch sales 
grain markets to handle the grain- 
for each natural district. Effort will) 
be made to open boards of trade io) 
farmers’ cooperative agencies desiring 
to operate through seats on the ex- 
change. 

The warehouse corporation, in con- 
nection with the branch sales offices, 
will establish government licensed | 
warehouses, from which warehouse | 
receipts will be issued and used as a/ 
basis of credit. 

The finance corporation’ will 
provide adequate farmer-controlled-| 
credit facilities whereby country ele- 
vators may finance the moving of the 
crop. The capital stock of this cor- 
poration will be subscribed when. 
growers are asked to sign member- | 
ships in the national sales agency. 

Proper facilities for exporting 
surplus grain will be provided by the. 
export corporation. The service de-| 
partment will furnish accurate infor- | 
mation on local, regional, national and | 
world-wide conditions which affect the, 
grain trade. Transportation, legal, | 
statistical and other departments. will | 
be included. 

The plans, when finished, will be 
submitted to a convention of various | 
farmers’ organizations. The Commit- | 
tee of 17 was appointed by J. R.! 
Howard, president of the American, 
Farm Bureau Federation, following | 
A convention last July. 

RAILROAD CUTS E XPENSE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CONCORD, New Hampshire — In 
the interests of more strict economy | 
of operation the Boston & Maine Rail- | 
road is authorized to discontinue 24) 
stations in the rural districts of the) 
State in a report of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, which finds that 60' 


goes for labor. Curtailment through | 
closing stations, restriction of the pass | 
privileges and condemnation of the | 
extra pay for overtime work as “plac- | 
ing a premium on laziness” are con- | 
sidered in the report. The railroad | 
authorities assert that their monthly | 
deficit is $1,000 000. 
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NEW YORK, New York—The Biev_ 


Thursday by Magistrate Cobb in the) 
Municipal Term of the City Magis- | 
trate’s Court for failing to supply | 
sufficient heat to tenants living at 36! 
Fast 119th Street and 1824 Madison. 
Avenue, houses owned by the corpora- | 
tion. The realty company’s defense. 
was that it was unable to have its) 
broken beating Plant repaired. 


ee ee ee ne ee eee 


SURPLUS OF FREIGHT CARS 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—A freight car surplus is piling up at. 
the rate of 25,000 a week, the American | 
Railway Association said yesterday. | 
Already 358,065 cars, including 122,000. 
coal carriers, are reported . 3 
against a shortage of 150,000 freight 
cars November 1 last. 


ARMED 


i 


——— 


STRIKERS SURRENDER 


territory of Santa Cruz, southern Ar-| 
gentina, have surrendered uncondi- | 
tionally and given up their arms. A 
number are under arrest. | 
or 
PARTY SECRETARY RESIGNS | 
JEFFERSON CITY, Missouri--W. R. 
Hollister, publisher of the Missouri’ 
yesterday resigned as 
executive secretary of the Democratic 
National. Committee. 


think,” 


Treasury 


‘in his 
gold which the Bolsheviki were ready 
to pay for commodities in this coun- | 


FINE OF $600 FOR LACK OF HEAT E 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—Armed ! 
strikers who have been terrorizing the | | 


Says edaiaciaes of State 
—Stable Government Antici- 
pated — Position of Envoy 


Special to The Christian daclotiais Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The Soviet Government of Russia is 
not supported by the majority of the 
people of Russia; a stable government 


will be worked out, not all at once, 
however, but somewhat as 
Government was after the French | 


Revolution; it is not feasible to accept | _chinery, and these they would have to 


the Russian gold, regarding. the title | 


to which there is doubt, and if it, 


were possible, the temporary gain} 
ation in which the United States would | 
find itself when a government was set | 
up to which the civilized nations | 
could accord recognition. 

These were the views set forth by 
Norman Hj; Davis, Undersecretary of | 
State, yesterday, at the final hearing 
before the House of Representatives | 


Foreign Affairs Committee on the Dal- | 


linger resolution calling upon the’ 


State Department to furnish informa- | 


tion concerning conditions. in Russia 
and the desirability of resuming trade | 
relations. 


Mr. Bakhmeteff’s Position 


the continued recognition of Boris 
Bakbmeteff as Russian Ambassador 


,after the government which he was 


appointed to represent had long 
ceased to function. The Undersecre- 
tary of State explained that as no gov- 


ernment succeeding the provisional | 


government had been recognized by 
the United States, and as there were | 


‘contracts and other business in this | 
country that had to be looked after, | 
Mr. Bakhmeteff had continued to be 
‘accepted as the representative of the | 


Russian people, but that although he! 
retained the rank of Ambassador his) 
work had been almost wholly that of. 
‘an agent for the closing up of con- 
tracts entered into with American | 
/ business men. 

“The United States Government had | 
power to keep this agent alive and it | 
did,” Mr. Davis asserted, “wisely, 1 | 
he added. He admitted that) 
there had been no precedent to guide 
the department in its action. Al- 
though the details of the expenditure | 
of the $187,000,000 credits extended to |! 
Russia to meet its obligations in this | 
country were the concern of the 
Department, Mr. Davis said. 


that the Treasury had consulted the | 


gold to get enough to satisfy the peo- 
“ple they would get rid of the gold 
and would help their cause.° 


Future Opportunity 


Mr. Davis declared it a_ short- 
sighted policy to yield to the seein 
tion of the gold. Even if the title to 
it should prove good, gold would have 
to be sent back to establish credits 
when a hew government came into 
being. He was not alarmed at the 
prospect of the United States. losing 
an opportunity. The new government 


the French | would have to have railway and min- 


‘ing equipment and agricultural ma- 


_get chiefly from the United States. 
“Our impression is that the Russian 


'ghe has taken,” Mr. Davis said. 

Mr. Davis expressed his belief that 
the change from the Bolshevist Gov- 
| ernment would work out slowly over 

a long term of years. The Zemsatvos, 
he said, hold Russia together, and 

j will form the basis for the transfor- 
mation of the government. 
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SANTO DOMINGO 
BOARD. CHOSEN 


ted 


‘Military Governor Names *Com- 


| mission to Revise Laws and|‘ 
Mr. Davis was closely questioned by : 
members of the committeee regarding | 


Constitution of the Republic 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Dominican Commission, author- 
ized in the proclamation of December 
| 3 1920, promulgated by Rear Admiral 
Thomas Snowden, Military Governor 
\of the Dominican Republic, has been 
appointed by the Military Governor 
and has organized for business with 
Judge Ostrand of the Dominican land 
‘court acting temporarily as technical 
adviser to the commission, the State 
(Department announced yesterday. 
| This body, with the assistance of the 
| technical adviser, will undertake a 


people will be most grateful to the 


would be more than offset by the situ- | United States for the position which 


| Unofficial Representative to Be 


‘Withdrawn, as Failure of the 
United States to Ratify Treaty 
Made — Presence Anomalous 


Special to Thk Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office’ 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbix« 
~~The Government of the United States 
is to discontinue its unofficial partici- 
pation in the. work of the Reparation: 
Comniission. Ever since it became 
evident that the United States was not 
going to ratify the Peace Treaty in its 
present form, its maintenance of a 
-representative, even an unofficial one. 
has made its position anomalous. The 
State Department has, accordingly, 
instructed this representative, Roland 
W. Boyden, to inform the allied rep- 
resentatives on the commission of the 
decision of this governemnt. 

In the beginning the representatives 
of all the powers on the organization 
committee of the Reparations Com- 
mission were unofficial. But this was 
in anticipation of the ratification of 
the Treaty, and each power, as it rati- 
fied the Treaty, made its represent- 
atives official. 

As the United States did not ratify 
the Treaty, its representative re- 
mained without power and practically 
without significance. In the matters 
of great importance which came be- 
fore the commission he was unable 

to wield any influence and his prest- 
ence, under such circumstances, was 
an embarrassment rather than a help. 

The State Department in a state- 
ment issued last evening said: 

“The United States, not having rati- 
fied the Versailles Treaty, was unabiq 
directly to cooperate with the Allies 
in the preparation of plans concern- 
ing reparation payments from Ger- 
many which would involve a change 
in the terms of that Treaty. The gov- 
ernment realized then and now the 
great difficulties involved fa the pro- 
gram and fully recognizes the value 
of unified action with regard to Ger- 
many. However, since in the present 
circumstances it did not feel able to 
share in such discussions and to define 
its -view, it could only feel the impro- 
priety of retaining even an unofficial! 


‘representative on a 


commission 


‘general revision of the laws of the| charged with the execution of a plan 
| Dominican Republic and the formula- | ‘in the drawing up of which it did not 


'tion-of amendments to the Dominican participate. 
The laws recommended government decided 


' Constitution. 


After long hesitation the 
that even this 


‘by the commission will eventually be! representation should not be contin- 


submitted to a national Congress to} ued. 
‘be elected by the Dominican people, ticularly on behalf of himself and the 
‘and the amendments to the Constitu- | government, to express appreciation of 


Mr. Boyden was instructed, par- 


tion recommended by the commission the courteous attention which the 
will be ultimately submitted to a con- | commission and its members have at 
stitutional convention elected in ac- all times extended to the United States 
‘cordance with the existing Constitu- | and its unofficial representatives.” 


ition by the Dominican Congress. One) 


cetera ocean cnatlaipananey 


‘State Department on questions of gen-! o¢ the chief tasks of the commission | PLOTTER HELD TO BE DEPORTED 


eral policy. This money, he explained, | 
had been lent after the United States 
;entered the war, to help win the war. 


Political Aim Seen 


Mr. Davis told the committee that, 
the much talked of | 


opinion, 


try was being used largely for politica] 
effect. “There is a éhadow on the 
‘title of this gold,” he asserted, “which 


the State Department could not lift if) 


it would. The State Department has 
traced some of the stories of large | 
contracts for shoes placed in this 
‘country for Soviet Russia. It was 
‘found that whatever gold was offered 
Was sold at a discount in Sweden or 
‘some other country willing to take 
the risk, and that credits had then 
been established here, a safer opera- 
| tion.” 


In reply to questions by members 


of the committee Mr. Davis said that, | 


‘in his opinion, the government which | 
‘would in time succeed to the present 
form and which would deserve recog- | 
nition, would resent the willingness of | 
the United States to deal with the} 


Soviet Government and to accept this 
| gold. 


Such information as the State 
| Department was getting was to the 
effect that the Russian people ap- 
_ proved of the policy of the United 
‘States. Great Britain, Mr. Davis as- 
_serted, is not making trade agreements 
primarily for the advantage to be de- | 


but to stop Bolehevist propaganda. The 
Bolsheviki had shown that trade is not | 
their chief purpose in making agree- 


| will be the drafting of a new election 


‘law. 
The commission is composed of the 


‘following members:.Adolfo A. Nouel, 
‘former President of the Dominican Re- 
public and archbishop of Santo Do- 
/mingo; 


/-Manuel Gonzales Marrero, 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas—A. Karl-, 


schmidt, sentenced ‘to.serve-four years. 


in the federal prison here in connec- 
tion with a German plot to blow up 
the tunnel connecting Detroit with 
Canada during the world war, was ar- 


Rafael J. Castillo, chief jus-|rested at the prison gate yesterday 
| tice of the Dominican Supreme Court; | upon his release and will be held for 
associate | geportation under instructions of im- 


‘justice of the Dominican Supreme) ‘migration authorities. 


Court; Francisco J. Peynado, formerly | 
‘Minister for Foreign Affairs; Jacinto. 
de Castro, Senator in the last Domin- 
‘ican Congress; Federico Valasquez, 
member of the Cabinet of former. 
‘President Jiminez and chief of the 
Progressive Party; Pedro  Perez,. 
formerly provincial governor and 


gress. 
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POINT LOMA GOLF 
COURSE. PURCHASED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN DIBGO., California—Through a 
deal involving $100,000 the entire 
| holdings of the Point Loma Golf and 
Country Club here have been pur- 
chased by the Army and Navy Acad- 
emy, now located at 
Extensive improvements 


moves into its new quarters, 
ing the planting of many 


trees to, 


per cent of the road’s operating costs , rived from trading with Soviet Russia, | beautify the grounds, the construction | 


j of additional dormitories and the lay-| 
ing out of a large parade ground, all 
of which will begin within the next 
30 days. 


ments with other countries. That was 


SHOW ROOMS 


Realty Corporation was fined $600 on, 
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deputy in the last Dominitan Con- | 


Pacific Beach. | 


; 


will be! 
undertaken when the military school . 
includ- | 


Broadway at Ninth 
NEW YORK 


Somebody once said that 
“a handkerchief is simply a 
handkerchief and you can't 
‘make anything else out of it.” 


Possibly so-—-to the mind 


that sees it that way. 


} 


eee 


But the French have a way 
of making handkerchiefs seem 


|| otherwise—to those who be- 


@ | heve in finding a better way. 


SHOWING ALL TYPES OF BODIES 
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Just at present gay colors 
seem to have quite a vogue— 
pink, blue, navy, rose, laven- 
der, green and tan. And— 
dots, fig- 


Stripes, checks, 


7 | ures, flowers and other effects. 


The quality 1s usually very 
the workmanship accu- 


ee 


Men as well as women are 
provided for. 
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t and any attempt on the part of in- 


;|acres of lane to private concerns, ‘the 


that some mis- 
_and that some 
no which un- 


it oO ny ag ag 
and neret ou- 
lien agitators, directed and 
i} by the guiding hand of 
a > I believe that it 
“tity of the Department of 


jin the southwest corner of Yellow- 


of the calehanch 
t which investigated 


her example,” said 
ney~ fal, “of the diligent 
ate ti the Departent of Su 
ate Be t Jus- 

e charge 


‘|from the lower Yellowstone region in 


‘}gress must stop. We cannot allow 


ests in Montana and [daho are after 


| oe ie gg at Albany designed to de- 


ys waste: and ‘Laba 
I rrigation Interests Is Asserted 


Specia! to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘from its Western News Office 


URBANA, Illinois—“The wonderful 
scenic beauties of the American na- 


immigration policy, 


"| 34 


pee 


NEW YORK, New York—A national 
ed on the 


ccording 
cis H: Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty 
“Such a. policy, 


of the: 


ny. 
’ gays Mr. Sisson, 


“would automatically and intelligently | 


‘regulate the flow of jmmigration, 
Unless immigrant labor is obtainable 
in proper quantity and quality, some 
American industries may have to set 
up factories in countries where labor 
is available. A sound solution cannot 
be reached, if we permit exigencies 
and fears of the present to’ exclude 
adequate contemplation of its tremen- 


‘tional parks must be preserved. They}dous potentialities for political and 


belong to the people, and every citizen 
of the United States has a share. It is 
a sort of mutual benefit company, 


dividuals or private companies to 
‘freeze out’ the public must be 
checked.” 

Thus déclares Prof. H. B. Ward, head 
of the department of zoology of the 
University of Illinois and one of the 
leading organizers in the fight against 
the commercialization of national 
parks. | 

“I have received expressions from 
over half the states,” | Professor 
Ward, “and I find the sentiment to 
be strongly against the utilization of 
our national parks by private irriga- 
tion and water-power interests.. If 
bills now pending in Congress were 
passed, ig over thousands of 


na 


natural beauties of our parks would 
be destroyed. Congress must not 
give away valuable land that rizht- 
fully belongs to the public. 


Two Projects 
“Just now certain irrigation inter- 


privileges in our largest and most 
beautiful reserve, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Two plans are being 
pushed: (a) to give over one part of it 
for water storage purposes; and (b) 
to allow Yellowstone Lake to e 
dammed that it may serve as a res- 
ervoir for another project. LEither 
plan would be profitable to the few, 
but detrimen‘al to the interests of the 
majority of the ‘people of the United 


“A dill has already passed the Sen- wig 


ate granting a cession’ of 8000 acres 


stone, one of the most beautiful, but | 
least known, of the entire reserve. 
This portion contains over 40 falls 
from 60 to 100 feet in height, rich 
natural ecenery, and is surrounded by 
a crest of magnificent beauty. At 
present there are no roads leading into 
it, but the possibilities for autémobile 
roads and trails are practically un- 
limited. During discussion on the bill 
thie territory was decribed as a 
‘swampy waste land, unfit for use of 
any kind.’ A recent investigation by 
William C. Gregg revealed the fact, 
however, that this area is one of the 

most beautiful in the park. 
Bill Urged by Senator 

“The damming of Yellowstone Lake 
would destroy its beauty, its wonder- 
fully colored terraces, its paint pots, 
and the vast pasture land that sur- 
rounds it. On the other hand, it would 
serve relatively few in Montana or 
Wyoming. Local newspaper clippings 


Montana report public speeches by 
Thomas J. Walsh (D.), Senator from 
Montana, promising to push a bill this 
winter for authority to dam Yellow- 
stone Lake. In one of these: he de- 
clares that he will get this legislation 
through for them if he does nothing 
else at the session, | 

“That is the very thing that Con- 


private enterprise literally to ‘steal’ 
that which justly belongs to the peo- 
ple. The national parks are great 
museums. Cities spend millions of 
dollars to collect fine specimens of 
nature and place them on exhibit, 
while the parks contain all these 
things free and in their natural state. 
The national parks must be reserved | 
for the people and must not be com- 
mercialized.” 


COUNTER PUBLICITY 
PLANNED BY UNIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A trade 
union open shop committee has been 
: ed to launch a counter propa- 
da against the alleged efforts of 
the’stee! interests and other iarge cor-., 
to destroy labor unions. 

ohn Coughlin, of Machinists Union} 
401, is chairman of this committee, 
which plans to act in “behalf of the 
Central Labor Council in combating 


workers of the protection of 
preteen we ces to See SNe. onan 


economic wea] or woe to this country. 
We need 2,000,000 homes in: the United 
States, while the proposed plans for 


6tate and federal highway construction 


call for expenditure of $1,000,000,000. 

Our railroads urgently demand 
new construction and extension, 
as well as repairs, Despite the tem- 
porary lull in industry and the conse- 
quent more or less widespread unem- 
ployment, there is a vast amount of 
work to,be done and it cannot long be 
deferred. 


Method Expounded 

“Any constructive legislation must 
deal not so much with restriction 
as with selection, and any proper se- 
lective method will require the serv- 
ices of officials abroad, which in turn 
will necessitate arrangements with 
other countries to permit such officials 
to conduct such investigations. The 
predicted immigrant inundation will 
be nothing more than a ‘mythica!} 
flood.’ ‘ 

“While it is true that economic con- 
ditions in Europe are such as to in- 
spire large numbers to emigrate. west- 
ern Europe fs steadily rehabiliating 
itself, as is proved by the gradual! but 
pronounced decrease in its unfavor- 
able balance of trade. Europe, as a 
whole, sorely needs its manpower and 
will continue to need it during re- 
construction. 

“There can be no doubt about the 
advisability of negotiating immigration 
and. labor treaties «with foreign gov- 
ernments in place of the present in- 
efficient and inadequate methods of 
control through consular service and 

ssports,.so as to insure the ad- 
mittance of only those immigrants de- 
sired and selected according to stand- 
ards. It would be possible to arrive 
at definite understandings sith each 
country on the quantity and quality 
of immigrants wanted here, to provide 
proper machinery for regulation of ar- 
rivals, and to insure some coopera- 
tion on the part of other countries 
in seeking the right kind of immi- 
grants. If the provisions were made 
in such treaties, the problem of as- 
fimilation would be greatly simpli- 
fied 


Cooperation by Business Urged 
“Legislation alone can never affect 
the desired assimilation, although it 
may help by providing the means to 
control immigration by selection at 
its. source. The solution of the as- 
similation problem, lies largely in eco- 
nomic cooperation with immigrants 
of our various business interests. The 
economic value of the immigrant in 
America to his home country is the 
prime reason for his country’s seeking 
to control his migration. Racia] cham- 
bers of commerce in America encour- 
age trade relations between the immi- 
grant and his native country, by the 
sending of his savings to home country 
banks and friends or relatives, and by 


providing in this country an exten-‘ 


sion of the home market. 

“As one of the many movemente 
that should be started to aid in assimi- 
lation, I single out that which apper- 
tains to my own special field—the 
closer cooperation of our banking in- 
terests with the immigrant. There 
should be adequate legislation to 6u- 
pervise immigrant banks doing an 
interstate bueiness, to safeguard immi- 
grant deposits and eliminate competi- 
tion from irresponsible sources. The 
national and state banks should estab- 
lish foreign departments, in charge 
of trusted persons speaking the im- 
portant foreign languages of the com- 
munity and with facilities to meet the 
personal needs of immigrants during 
their process of adjustment. 


Registration of Farm Land 


“There should be adequate rezistra- 
tion of farm land offered for sale, and 
cooperative arrangements with indus- 
tries that would help to introduce the 
immigrant, who is usually shy of 
American banking institutions. This 
could involve the paying of bonuses 
through banks, the developing of 
-eredit for housing, and similar realty 
investments. There should be coop- 
erction between our banks and the 40 
or more large foreign trade organiza- 
tions doing »usiviess in this country 


and having considerable commercial 


contact with immigrant races. There 
should be established in the Treasury 


a ly Fine | 


| PORTO RICQ MAKES 
APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


SAN > Porto Rico—Claims of 
Porto Rico tor a better form of gov- 
ernment were included in dispatches 
sent yesterday by both houses of the 
Porto Rican Legislature to Horace M. 
Towner (R.), of Iowa, chairman of the 


Insular Affairs Committee of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, and Albert B. Fall (R.), of New 
Mexico, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on -Pacific Islands, Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The messages requested Congress- 
man Towner and Senator Fall to exr 
press to their respective houses of 
Congress the “sentiments of adherence 
and respect of the representatives of 
the people of Porto Rico for the rep- 
resentatives of the national sover- 


‘eignty, looking for that justice worthy 


of both in the granting of our immedi- 
ate aspirations in the extension and 
development of our present system of 
government under democratic princi- 
ples.” 


View of Senator Fall. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—All questions regarding a change in 
the form of government for Porto 
Rico will be left for the next Con- 
gress, Senator Albert B. Fall, chair- 
man of the committee on the Pacific 
Islands, Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, declared yesterday after re- 
ceiving copies of resolutions of the 
Porto Rican Legislature asking for 
the development of the present Porto 
Rican Government system “under 
democratic principles.” “We will not 
give them their independence, if that 
is what the resolution means,” said 
Senator Fall. 


GOOD ROADS RIDER 
LOST IN SENATE 


WASHINGTON, 
~—Efforts to attach as a rider to the 
post-office bill an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for road construction 
failed yesterday in the Senate. A mo- 
tion to insert the appropriation was 


lost on a vote of 41 to 33, or nine less 
than the required two-thirds majority. 

Rejection of the good roads rider 
was regarded as foreshadowing defeat 
for the roads appropriation at this 
session. The House bill carrying the 
appropriation is before the .Senate 
Post Office: Committee, and the chair- 
man, C. E. Townsend (R.), Senator 
from Michigan. does not plan its con- 
sideration at this session. 

Senator Townsend led the fight on 
the rider, declaring that roads appro- 
priations savored of “pork barrel” re- 
quests. Advocates contended that the 
additional $100,000,000 was needed: be- 
cause allotments from federal funds 
to several states were exhausted. 


SOCIALIST’S STATUS QUESTIONED | jeaving the existing courts as they are, | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


sembly judiciary committee began an 


District of Columbia | in that mary of the courts have been 


| report 


Specially tor The edshacaiiel BMon* > 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—That the 
judicial svete of the United States is 
an important factor in Americaniza- 
tion and in the development of a satis- 
fied citizenship is generally recognized 
by those in public work, especially 
persons in active contact with the 
many problems contingent upon im- 
migration and immigrants. As a con- 
sequence there has been a steadily 
growing sentiment among members of 
the bar, the judiciary and laymen, that 
greater care and. consideration be 
given to the personnel, the standing 
and the administration of justice in 
the lower courts. Here, it is pointed 
out, the masses of cases are consid- 
ered, and it is with the lower courts 
that the majority of immigrants come 
ih contact, in many cases through in- 
fractions of laws of which they are 
ignorant. 

“There is a constantly. growing em- 
phasis,” says the report of the special 
judicature commiesion appointed by | 
the Massachusetts Genera] Court, “on 
the importance of developina: and tm- 
proving the standing, the powers, and 
the procedure in the district courts 
and the recognition of their impor- 
tance by the bar, by the public, and by 
the appointing power: The reason for 
this increasing emphasis is the fact 
that these courts deal directly with 
more people in the community than 
any other courts and, consequently, 
the ideas in regard to the system cf 
administering justice in the minds of 
very many of our citizens and of the 
immigrant population in the commun- 
ity depend on the picture presented ; 
to them of the administration of jus- 
tice through their practical experi- 
ence and observation in the only courts 
within their knowledge.” 


Review Is Made 


Reviewing criticism that has been 
made of the existing district court 
system, the commission expresses the 
opinion that the suggestion of a plan 
of county circuit courts is not at pres- 
ent advisable. It is also felt that a 
radical reorganization of the courts, 
with a coincident disturbing of the 
places of sitting. would not be wise 


established to fill some local demand 
and have become administratively 
permanent. For this reason the com- 
mission feels that more can be gained 
through improving the courts that are 
vow functioning, 

The commission agrees that an ex- 
haustive investigation of the judicial 
system might result in showing that 
some courts could be as well abol- 
ished on the grounds of both econ- 
omy and necessity. This, however, 


the commission urges, should be left 
until the judicial council, the estab- | 
lishment of which is urged in the re- 
port, can collect statistics regarding | 
the courts. In view of the recent cre- | 
ation of a small claims court it is sug: | 
gested that some of the cases will be 
taken from the jurisdiction of the dis- | 
trict courts. 


Districts Suggested 


“Another suggestion has been,” 
continues, “that the 


t 
the : 
State | 


ishould be divided into three districts, | 


but providing a chief justice for each | 
NEW YORK, N York—Th district with the power of assignment, | 
4 » anOoW "ork— e As- 


investigation\ here yesterday into the, 
qualifications of Henry Jager, Social-' 
ist, to represent a New York City dis- | 


trict in the state Legislature. Though 


cialists have been before him, Mr. 


etc., and to create a judicial commit- | 
tee of the district courts, which 
should consist of the chief justices of | 
the three districts and chief justice | 
ot the Municipal Court of the city of | 


‘Boston, for the purpose of consulting | 
duly elected and not expelled as So- | 


the working of the courts in the vari- 


Jager’s qualifications of residence and | 


alleged inflammatory utterances by 
him are the basis of the inquiry. 


SPORT BILL IS OPPOSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor’ 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Opposi- | 
ition was voiced by the Lord’s Day | committee to be selected from time to 
League of New England at the legisla-'time by the chief justice of the Su- 
tive hearing on a bill which would | preme ‘Judicial Court; 


permit amateur basebal] teams play- 
ing on Sunday to take voluntary con- 
tributions toward expenses, on the 
ground that the measure represents 
an entering wedge for the permission 
of professional baseball on Sunday. 


from time to time and_ investigating | 


ous districts and making recommen- 
dations in regard to them. 

“A third suggestion is that, instead 
of having a division into districts with 
chief justices, a committee of judges 
of the present courts should be cre- 
ated, the judges serving upon this 


that this com- 
mittee ,should have the power and 
duty of studying the work, the pro- 
cedure, practice, methods of keeping 
records, etc., of the various district 
courts and of making suggestions to 
the judges of such courts, or formu- 
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of thé District Courts, ia the eae most 


likely: to work in practice and we 


recommend it and annex hereto a draft 


for legislation to that end as a séc- 
tion in the act submitted relative to 
the district courts.” 


PANAMAN SECRETARY 


OF FINANCE RESIGNS. 


. PANAMA, Republic of Panama— 
Gen. Santiago de la Guardia, Panaman 


Secretary of Finance, has resigned,! 


and Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, former 
Minister to the United States, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 
This change in the Cabinet was co- 
incident with a deadlock between the 
Panaman Government and its United 
States financial adviser, Addiston +T. 
Ruan, and his assistant, Maj. George 
Morell, over the question of a salary 
increase, which is expected to result 
in Mr. Ruan’s departure upon the ex- 
piration of his contract, on February 
28. 

Since. General de la Guardia 
been in office, the Treasury has ac- 
cumulated a surplus of more than 
$2,500,000. The government is plan- 
ning to employ this sum on extensive 
road-building projects which will open 
districts hitherto isolated. 


COMMITTEES CUT. 
NEW YORK BUDGET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

ALBANY, New York—Following the ; 
recommendation made by Gov. Nathan | 
Miller that the amount of the annual 
budget for 1921-22 be cnt and all un-; 
necessary items’ eliminated, the! 
finance committees of the Legislature | 
announced yesterday that they had re- | 
duced the amount requested from! 
$205,000,000 to $130.000,600. This is 


a 
; = 7 


$25,000,000 less than the appropria-{ 


tion for the State’s expenses in 1920. 
Two innovations made were the trans- 
ferring of all legal work to the de-; 
partment of the Attorney-General and |} 


all engineering work to the depart- | 


ment of the: State Engineer. 
WAGE REDUCTION FINDING 

CONCORD, New Havpipshkire — A) 
wage reduction of 20 per cent is neces- , 
sary for the successful operation of: 
the F. M. Hdyt Shoe Company of Man- 
chester, the State Board of Conciliation | 
and Arbitration has ruled. Called 
upon to decide 2 controversy between 
the company and the Boot and Shoe 
Workers Union over a proposa) to cut 
wages 20 per cent, the board found 
that readjustment of labor costs was 
essential to profitable operation, and 
announced that the proposed reduction 


| would be a benefit to all concerned. 
‘Its decision, however, said that the 


cut should not be made at one time, 
19 per cent to be taken from present 
rates on March 1, and an additional 
19 per cent reduction made on May 1 


‘The board said that both sides had 
‘agreed to accept its decision. 


asked yesterday to decide on the ques- 
tion as to whether or not Judge Kene- 
saw Mountain Landis, federal ‘judce 
in Chicago, is entitled to hold his posi- 
tion ae a United States judge at the 
same time that he is receiving a salary 
as the arbiter oe the big league base- 
ball: ° 

Nathaniel Dial (D.), Senator from 
South Carolina, who has attacked 
Judge Landis vigorously for the re- 
cent decision whereby the judge re- 
flected severely on a banking concern 
which paid a clerk a salary of $90 
a month, wrote a letter to A. Mitchell 


Palmer, Attorney-General, asking him 
to pase on the question involved in the 
holding of two. positions by Judge 
Landis. He refused: to maké public 
the text of the letter to the Attorney- 
General. 

Senator Dial is preparing to appear 
before the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, which is dealing with the 
Welty resolution calling for the im- 
peachment of Judge Landis. While 
the House Committee is preparing to 
hear the men behind the move to im- 
peach the well-known judge, several 
members of the United States Senate 
have been considering the feasibility 
of coming to his defense on the floor 
lof the Senate, 

Among those who were inclined to 
defend Judge Landis and his conduct 
of office were Hiram W. Johnson (R.), 
Senator from California, and William 
S. Kenyon (R.), Senator from Iowa. 
; Because of the possibility that the im- 
» peachment proceedings would actually 
‘reach the stage where the Senate 
‘would have to pass on them, these 
; Senators decided to abstain from de- 
‘fending Judge Landis at the moment, 
on the theory that they might later 
‘on sit as judges in the case. There 
‘is no legal barrier, however, to pre- 
vent Senators making speeches in his 
“support, though a question of ethics 
| might conceivably be involved. 


| Judge Landis Again Shows Clemency 


CHICAGO, Illinois—A Negro and a 
| white youth, after pleading guilty to 
' separate charges of stealing from the 
[mails, received clemency yesterday 
from Judge K. M. Landis, who de- 


| ferred passing sentence, as he did in 
ithe case of the bank teller of Ottawa, 
lilinois, who was released on his own 
recognizance after confessing to the 
attempted theft of $92,000. The Negro 
presented a discharge showing mili- 
tary service on the Mexican Border 
and in three battles in France. 

“This discharge is no license for 
stealing,” Judge Landis said. “I un- 
derstand you and your sister are the 
sole support of your aged mother and 
an invalid sister. Who is going to 
take care of them if I send you to 
jail? I am not going to sentence you 
now. Go back to jail and in 10 or 
12 days I will have decided what action 
I shall take.” 
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— an for the maintenance various | | 
Peg interallied- commissions which Ger- 
hon y has so far had to meet is put 

marks the de- 
tails being specified ollows: Super- 

vision of Docks. Commissions, 1404) 

‘matks; Upper Silesian Commission, 

315,348 marks; Disarmament Commis- 

sion, 141,424,559 marke; Reparations 

Commission 180,280,357 marks; Regu- 

lation of Frontiers Commission 7,478,- 

923 ‘marks; the Danube Commission 

1,376,000 marks; Rhine Central Com- 

mission 86,064 marks: the Coal. Com-_| 

mission 5,977,078 marks. 

The value of the oversea cables 
which the Allies seized fis estimated 
at 5,974,451 gold marks. As was to 


case: numbers of | 


Ce ek ee ; that 
é ‘ ae see a | : 
head : Ee tee to help navigation at sea so weg 
N avn... Marconi is perhaps more concerned a 
ie et Fs ria aeaue tie | thi stage of his work. and he is ac- 
changed between King George and 


tively employed iw this Airection. To 
the President of the French Republic 


overcome collisions at sea, and to 
make navigation less arduous in foggy | tuifillment of the reparation clauses 
‘on ees st an pening 46-th9 
‘first public wireless Aelegraph serv- 


phe eaigie Six oe at. wegen So ae of the Peace Treaty = Foreign Office 
done to enable airships and the like | _— Bay Bags Bice le ts Pe te Ps 

ice between England and France, has | to find their true position in the ab- oka send 3 ‘ 

-| aroused considerable interest. It is 4! sence of sunlight. Every advance made | °° re ye te it must be psa 
reversion of policy in French commer-|in wireless communications is helping | f°** bm uaget success——that 

cial wireless services hitherto con-| humanity, and Mr. Marcon: is devot- quite the contrary is the case. 

ducted by the French Government.|{ng himself to this great end. The German Government claims to’ be anticipated the memorandum above 

through various high-power stations | - Fic aetepierdiioneon have handed over to the Allies, reck-;summarized has been given great 

in their possession. By this policy oned in terms of gold marks, the fol-: prominence in the Ge press 

the French Government has handed 

over to a commercial aompany (Com- 


BRITISH MEDICAL lowing: Railway rolling stock to the; which proclaims it a convincing an- 
ie Générale de Tél hie sans 4 
reg . Scrap 28,939,966 gold marks. Merchant ship-|in this vital matter of reparation. 
between France and other countries. , 
construction purposes to the value of! 
their own high-powered station is Opposed as Doctors Said to Be! 
and coke to the value ‘of 655,957,300 Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
in the world, and of American con-: | 
| gold marks. (of the International Labor Bureau has 
station at Sainte Assise was laid re- 
the power of Bordeaux, when this;| Health which puts it in the power of @/ cables, railway bridges and the coal'sion of the directors’ report on the 
French Government for official pur-| by a “panel doctor” has been the sub-) Allies since the armistice of which | question of the powers intrusted to the 
London press. Heretofore, statements; The cost of th- upkeep of the allied | 
dates had been given under the Peace 


ag 


By special corteancindent of The Christian 
Solence Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — Irritated by 
constant suggestions in the French 
press to the effect thatthe German 
Government is endeavoring to evade 
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ditions filled with restless 
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ity remains inviolate and 
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He had no intention of renouncing 
rights to the throne of Spain 
although the day might come some. 
. when he would be disposed to 
retire into private life. As to rela- 
tions between Spain and France, he 
considered that a mutual cordiality 
| ought always to exist. _In the matter 
| of the problem of Morocco, Spain ought 
to work in agreement with France 
who, he thought, would: be content. 
with very little. Tangier ought, in his 
opinion, to be Spanish. As td social 
problems he thought that capital 

1 belong to those who worked 
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ities for payment. And at the finish he 
himself said that once last summer he 
spent some hours in San Sebastian. 


-REPORT OF WOMEN’S 
' SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, Bngland — The Interna- 
tional Women’s Suffrage Alliance has 
just issued a report of the conference 
held at Geneva during June, 1920. The 
conference met for the first time since 
1913. During the years when such re- 
unions were not possible, much hap- 
pened of great importdnce to the 
woman’s movement, and the conveners 
observe with pardonable pride: “While 
at previous meetings progress was 
measured by one or even two victories, 
at this congress 20 fall to be recorded.” 
Nine women members of Parliament 
were present and spoke, it being an- 
nounced that women were now eligi- 
ble for election to nearly all the par- 
liaments in the countriés where they 
had recently been enfranchised. 

The reports made by the delegates 
from the various countries are of 
special interest, particularly some 
from the Hast. “Our organization has 
branches in JeruSalem, Haifa, Jaffa 
jand Tiberias,” say the women who 
|| represented ‘Palestine. “ e are 
also,” they continue, “women on the 
City Council of Haifa.” 

Iceland appears to have a curious 
franchise: after the loss of an amend- 
ment giving all women of 25 equal 
rights with men, it was resolved that 
the age limit for men voters and 
women be 40, this limit to be lowered 
annually during 15 years until all men 
and women over 25 are enfranchieed. 
This plan at all events has the merit 
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value of 245,639,430 gold marks. Agri-|swer to allied complaints that Ger- 
SCHEME CRITICIZED cultural machinery to the value of| many has so far done little 6r nothing 
fils) the business of combining all . Gia ta Gk daiwe ot. 7,216.908,896 acid 
commercial wireless communications SU VG, go ) ; 
: marks. Machinery for industrial re-}/] AROR BUREAU IS | 
This company will use for long dis-, Compulsory Medical Tréatment le IN ENEVA, 
tance purposes, until such time: as 966 330 gold marks. Live stock to the TT I G AT G r 
value of 237,367,791 gold marks. Coal 
completed, the Lyons and Bordeaux Unable in 90 Per Cent of 

stations, the latter being the largest pk : = gold marks. Dyes and pharmaceuti-| GENEVA, Switzerland—The sixth 
Cases to Diagnose Comp aints | cal products to the value of 225,525,000 ‘session of the administrative council 

struction. ~ | 8 
The foundation stone of the | The.government, according to the! been sitting here under the presidency 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | terms of the memorandum mentioned,! of Arthur Fontaine, the delegate of 
cently, and the station will take two! LONDON, England—The recent in-/ values at 8,130,291,267 gold marks|the French Government. The sitting 
years to construct. It will be double’ structions issued by the Ministry of|German state property, oversea' was mainly occupied with the discus- 
station is completed, and Bordeaux | medical officer to send any minor offi- | mines of the Sarre basin which it has! work of the bureau since the last ses- 
and Lyons will be handed back to the | cial to examine the case-records kept’ been compelled to hand over to thejsion. The council also considered the 
poses only. ‘ject of much severe criticism in the} had previously been seized by them.' bureau concerning the conditions of 
biel) Sesed. Trenpndision labor in the countries for whith man- 


_ 


‘made to a doctor or lawyer have been ' armies of occupation on the Rhine and 
The first new development following | looked upon as secret, but this new! the various interallied commissions to| Treaty. The council put on record the 
this decision that French commercial | regulation on the part of the national) Germany so far is estimated at 500,-|fact that appreciable resuits had 
wireless should be handled by a pri-;| health insurance department of en 000,000: gold marks. The total sum | already been obtained for the ratifica- 
vate company, was the establishment | Ministry of Health has abolished all) which the observance of its Peace'tion of the agreements ‘reached at 
recently of wireless communications secrecy, and although this only applies Treaty financial and economic obliga- ' Washington. 
between France and England. This to “panel” patients at present, the! tions has otcasioned Germany is; It was announced that the general 
service is conducted at both the French | question arises, is it likely <O SlOD/ ,ja-eq at the enormous sum of 2,-|inquiry concerning production would 
and English ends by private companies | there? ms. : 740,211,746 goid mark:. be terminated in the month of May. Mr. 
under license from their respective; A leading article in The Times) , 1 ceive List Moser of Switzcrland, Mr. Lindstott 
governments. The English end is in/ states that this regulation has cre- mpressive 118 of Sweden and Mr. Abbiate of Italy, 
the hands of the Marconi company. /ated “a situation fraught with grave; The value of the railway material | will comprise the commission of arbi- 
Messages handed in Paris at 79 Boule- | peril to individual liberty. Of all forms | handed over is estimated at 1,264,250,-/ tration which will settle the methods 
vard Haussmann are transmitted by | of tyranny a medical inquisition is the/ 000 geid marks, the individual items to be adopted for the transfer to Alsace- 
land wire at high speed to.a wireless Worst, since it leads inevitably to at-| being detailed as follows: 4983 loco-' Lorraine of the social and state en- 
station at Levallois. then they are! tempts to force upon sick men and| motives valued at 380,700,000 gold gagements established by Germany. | 
automatically relayed by wirefess to a‘) women routine methods which may be | marks, 8892 passenger cars valued at The Spanish Government delegate de- | 
receiving station at Witham in Bssex, | extremeiy distasteful to them. The per- | 171,700,000 gold marks, 3306 baggage clined to accept the inquiry in Spain | 
and here again automatically relayed , sonal factor drops out of sight. Yet cars valued at 27,4000,000 gold marks, demanded by the Spanish workers, who | 
on to a land wire in the heart of Lon- | these vaunted ‘methods are often but) 135,840 soods wagons valued at 431,- complain of vielations of the workers’ | 
don, so that the operator pressing the /« fashion of the hour, and will, per-/ 600,000 gold marks. _ ‘liberty. The council refiised the Swiss | 
key, or starting the high speed appa- | haps, be abandoned within a year Or) An impressive list of articles of proposal to eliminate from the order | 


ratus in the Paris office actually brings | two.” machinery which have been handed of the day the regulation of agricul- | 
about the recording of the message on | Compulsory Doctoring over to the Allies includes the fol- 


tural work. | 
a tape in the London office. There is | ! i ‘lowing: 2843 dr@il machines, 4516 The council appointed a commission | 
no human agency employed en route.’ It is interesting in this connection | plows, 8619 harrows, 5305 cultivators, 


Meckensle has including Mr. Fontaine, Mr. Inusuka, 
In the case of the message from: to read that Sir James Mackenzie 9000 shovels and 1870. potato crushers. Mr. Jonhaux, and Mr. Hodacz to decide 
quite recently openly stated that in| The memorandum mentions that in 


Engiand to France, a similar series of under what rules the choice should be 
relays, partly wire and partly wireless, | upwards of 90 per cent of all cases the matter of the surrender of live made of the eight most industrial 
are employed. The wireless trans-| coming for medical examination and | stock Germany has practically carried states entitled to be members of the 
mitting station in this case being at | advice—exclusive of trivial complaints out her obligations. The following, administrative council. The council | 
Chelmsford in Essex, and the wireless | and mjnor injuries—the medical man valued at 237,367.791 gold marks, are approved the accounts for 1920 and 
receiving station actually is the Boule-| is unable to “state the nature of the | stated to have been sent to France adopted the budget for 1921 within the 
vard Haussmann. By means of high-| patient’s illness with any degree of;and Belgium: 40,700 horses, 184,000 limits fixed by the League of Nations. 
speed transmission, speed and secrecy | accuracy.” The rejection of the new cows, 136,200 sheep 20,000 goats and The next session of the council will | 
are secured. The wireless signals fol+ | Ministry of Health Bill recently by |35,000 hens. Dyes and pharmaceutical take place on April 12. The third 
low oné another with such rapidity | the House of Lords has at least post- | products to th® value of 525,008 gold international labor conference was 
that they are not intelligible. poned some very far-reaching meas- | marks have been sent to allied lands, fixed for the end of October next. 


To secure a high degree of accuracy | ures which the government has had | 


pwever, in spite of what was said 
‘the opportunism of Don Jaime 
ing that Vazquez de Mella 


painted head and an applique of colored 
broadcloth flowers. ]3-inch diaméter, 
height 15 inches over all. Unusual 


GLOVE OFFERINGS 
Women’s Mocha 


places there were more or less serious 
-  gehisms. However, Jaimism being, as 

a of academics, these dif- 
mees were interesting rather than 


Commenting upon such | 


iar . , 
ae much Jaimists as something 
* ie ¥ as a 80 : “ 
a? ae 
e* my . 


i. 
Jaimists hardly made a sign of 
the recent elections, and ap- 
only three of them have found 

into the Cortes, and that 


to rely on the support of 
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of equality between the sexes. Even 
the Crimea sent a delegate, who said: 
“TI am glad and proud to be the first 
Moslem’ woman to announce that full 
equality of civic and political rights 
has been already granted to women in 
a Muhammadan country.” 


IN UPPER SILESIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland — According to 
news received here from Upper Silesia, 
the German authorities have ordered 
the withdrawal of 700 best locomotives 
out of the total number of 1150 avail- 
able in the whole district. The pur- 
pose of this.order is cons‘dered ob- 
vious in view of the approaching pleb- 
iscite; it alms at the disorganization 
and dislocation of the communication 
before and during the plebiscite. 

Afiother fact which is causine zen- 
eral indignation among the Polish 
population is the prolonged deten- 
tion of political offenders who are 
kept in prisons without instructions 
on the part of the authorities as to 
what is to be done with them. The 
Polish representatives have appealed 
to the Inter-Allied Commission ask-| 
ing for their intervention. | 


SOCIAL WELFARE STUDY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 

CAPE TOWN. Cape Colony—The 
Minister of Education recently ap- 
proved of the grant of a traveling 
scholarship of £150 for one year. The 
conditions under which the grant is 
given provide that the recipient is to 
visit England, Scotland, Canada, and 
the United States, with a view to ac- 
quainting himself with methods of in- 

: . field work, and organiza- 
tion in “social welfare, \particularly 
child welfare; to take a regular course 
including practical work, in Canada, 
or the United States, of six or nine 
months’ di Bigg pad in oo oad 
port. with a view to conditions in 

Africa. 


RUST-FREE STEEL IN NORWAY 
. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway — A Nor- 


not far distant future. 


ja reasonable time when sustained con- 
Versation across the Atlantic may take 


cently that despite difficulties to be 


messages en route from Paris to Lon- 
don are checked at the Witham re- 
ceiving station by means of a dupli- 
cate apparatus. The Witham station 


was the station employed in England 
by the Marconi company in conjunc- 
tion with the special press wireless | 
Station which was erected and op-' 


erated by the company at Geneva! | 
scale, and every department of medi- | 


during the first session of the League 
of Nations Assembly, and which played 
so prominent a part in getting press 
reports of the League sittings to 
America and other parts of the world. 


A Network of Stations 


The company is looking forward to 
a time when there will be throughout 
the world a network of wireless sta- 
tions devoted primarily, if not exclu- 
sively to the rapid transmission of 
news. 

At the present time the services are 
conducted on the current cable rate, 
but it is hoped to show a great advan- 
tage in th. speed of transmission. It 
is anticipated that with this wireless. 
means Of disseminating news, there 
will be a much better understanding 
created between nations, an“ this new 
means will afford a cheaper service 
for press purposes than at present! 
exists, a peculiar advantage of wire-'| 
less whereby a message can be trans- 
mitted simultaneously to several 
countries rendering . possible this 
cheapening of the transmission of 
news. 

Not only is the world benefiting by 
the wonderful developments of wire- 
less telegraphy, but much is expected 
from wireless telephony, and Mr. Mar- 
coni, who pursues his experiments in- 
creasingly, has every cunfidence that 
great possibilities are in store in the 
In fact, not 
tong ago he had the satisfaction of 
speaking without difficulty from his 
‘yacht at Naples in Italy to Chelmsford 
in England; moreover, conversation 
betwen Paris and London by wireless 
telephone is confidently expected to 
take place at an early date. 


Difficulties Not Insuperable ; 


Europe and the United States have 


already spoken through the medium of 
this wonderful and unseen link, and 
although perhaps this must be re- 


garded in an experimental stage, it is! 


consideréd by Mr. Marconi likely to be 
developed, and it may be well within. 


place. Mr. Marconi has declared re-. 


or Sir James Mackenzie's standing are 


‘the British citizen. | 


in. view. 
measures the medical correspondent | 
of The Times mages the following | 
statement: | 

“A new bill of vast proportions to, 
provide medical treatment tog every. 
man, woman and child, in the land’ 
appears to be already in existence. It- 
is to be a measure on the grandest | 


cine will be included. While | 
doctors have been discussing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a state 
medical service, it looks as if Dr. | 
Addison, and his henchman, Sir) 
George Newman, had established it. | 


Information From Census 


i 

“The so-called independent general | 
practitioner who is on the panel now. 
already belongs to a ‘region’ over 
which a regional medical officer pre- | 
sides, and to a division, over- which) 
a divisional officer presides. These) 
officers, it is true, are as yet only, 
‘advisers’ or ‘referees’. But their) 
powers are considerable o eel 
Addison is understood to have under 
consideration a measure to extend. 
public treatment to the whole com- | 


munity, and not only to the insured.” | 


When the statements made by a man) 


taken into consideration, and the tur- 
ther possibility of the forthcoming 
census being used as a means of ob- 
taining information in regard to health | 
matters, which might be used as a. 
basis for compulsory medica] treat-. 
ment, it will be seen that a grave) 
danger is threatening the liberty of, 


i 
/ 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT DECREES 
Special to The Christian Science Monjtor 


MOSCOW, Russia—A Soviet Govern- | 
ment decree has been published here | 
in which it is stated that all work on 
local councils or in the state factories 
shall have the right of free use of the , 
Russian wireless system, which is con- ' 
trolied by the Soviet Government. This 
is apparently a further stage in the ex- 
periment of Nicholas Lenine for the 
abolition of money. A further decree 
of the Soviet Government announces | 
that strong measures will be taken to’ 
remedy the strike situation in Russia. | 
The decree warns all strikers that 
unless they return to work immedi-| 
ately they will be imprisoned for terms 
varying from one to five years and 
— families will be deprived of food 
cards. 
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 WQonce BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


Our Annual Spring Opening 


Will be held 


.Washington’s Birthday 


Tuesday, February 22 


From 


NINE to FIVE 


\ complete line of Dodge Brothers 
motor vehicles will be shown 


A special holiday pro- 
gram has been arranged 


ALL ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 


HENSHAW MOTOR CO. 


989 to 997: Commonwealth Avenue 
(QT BABCOCK STREET) 
BOSTON 


$2.35 
Formerly $4.00 


Genuine blackhead mocha; gray, 
mode or buck shades; P. X. M. 
or pique sewn; one clasp. 
Washable Capeskin 
$4.75 © 
Formerly $6.75 


8-butt. mousquetaire; cordovan, 
light tan or mode shades. 


Domino Set, Memo Book 


wi, 


iii if ; 
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Domino set: White celluloid dominoes, 
in a glazed calfskin leather case, with 


gold tocling. Size 4/4x2'4 inches at 
botto $ 


Loose-leaf memo. book, 
index page, tan pigskin or black pin 
Persian leather. Four sizes. 

$3.75 $4.50 $5.25 $5.75 


Cross Envelope Purse 


Of finest pin seal leather, in colors; 
handsomely decorated corners with gold 
tooling; moire lining; fitted with change 
purse card case with gold tooled 
corners to match purse, strap handle at 
back. 

Size 7x4'%4 inches............$16.85 
Black pin seal leather. .......-.$15.20 
Chlored cross-grained leather. ..$13.00 


Quon Cran 


145 Tremont Street 
Between Temple Fi. and West St. 


BOSTON, i! 


404 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
89 Regent Strect 
LONDON 


MITLS SATES COMPANY | 
Bay City, Michigan od 


a@ meane must be found to redtice the 
capital cost of the requisite stations 
jand equipment, and this must be done 
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| the significant comment: “This is in 


contradiction with the ‘secret agree- 
ments’ made gt Rapallo.” Mr. Zoli, 


; |therefore, suspected what there is good 
reason to believe, that, in addition to 


yy | the published articles of the Treaty of 


Rapallo, there may have been a secret | 
clause, pledging Italy to give the pos- 
session, or possibly the usufruct, of 


the Delta and Port Baross. 
Secret Treaties Not Binding 

It has been pointed out to the writer 
by an official of the League of Nations, 
that such a clause would have no 
international value, because secret 
treaties no longer have a binding 


| force, but all agreement& must be reg- 


istered publicly at the bureau of that 
body. Possibly there may be truth 


(0 exports has been the mor 


5 


From November,..1919, to January, 
1920, the exports were only 5 per cent 
of the imports, but from April to June. 
the proportion increased to 20 per 
cent. This is quite a good increase, 
especially when it is taken into con- 
sideration that 193,921 tons out of 431,- 
609 tons, the total imports for the 
second quarter, is coal from Silesia, 
which may soon be incorporated in 
Poiand, either altogether or ih part. 
Restriction on Luxuries 

The severe restrictions imposed on 
articles of luxury by the Minister of 
Tratfe has of necessity curtailed their 
import to a great,extent, so that the 
principal imports of Poland, are foo.l- 


‘MADISON AVENUE - FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK | 


ee 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


stuffs and articles of necessily. Paper | 
chemical products, machinery, agricul- | 
tural implements, cotton goods, glass 
and so forth are included in the manti- 


factured goods imported. 


in the alternative rumor current in 
di c quarters, that all that was 
agreed was that the question of the 
Delta and Port Baross shoi.ld be re- 
ferred to the mixed commission for 


‘jthe delimitation of the Fiuman fron- 


tier, created by article 5 of the Treaty, 
and from which, in case of difference, 
a final appeal lies to the President of 
the Swiss Confederation. As the 
‘Treaty of Rapallo has now been for- 
mally ratified and the ratifications ex- 
changed between Count Sforza and Mr. 
Antonievich, the Jugo-Slav Minister in 
Rome, this commission can be ap- 
pointed without further delay, and the 
last fragment of the Fiuman question 
settled. 

Meanwhile, at Fiume, in prepara- 
tion for the elections at the end of 
February, the two rival Italian local 


| parties, the Zanelliani and the d’An- 


nunziani, have been assailing one an- 
other with peculiar violence, so that 
Italian military police have been 
called in to maintain order. 


withdrawn, it is clear that many na- 
tive Fiumans were not favorable to 
the poet’s rule. The third party, the 
Croats, remains quiet, but is scarcely 
strong enough to benefit by the mu- 
tual quarrels of the other two. There 


jis also a considerable Hungarian and 


Jewish element in the town. The 
former will probably vote Italian. 


| | Effect of Puulication 


publican of these “Docu- 


ge | ments” seems likely to have the effect 
ms |of a boomerang, which recoils upon 
i-|the thrower. 


The “Messaggero” re- 
marked that “nothing more pernicious 
for the good name of the Italian Army 
has been published since the discus- 
sion oh the inquiry into the retreat of 
Caporetto”” But the blow will not af- 
fect the Italian Army, but rather him 
who dealt it. What good can possibly 
be attained by these acrid attacks? 
They shall not alter one jot or one 
tittle of the Treaty of Rapallo, now 
solemnly signed, sealed and delivered. 
They will not even upset the gov- 
ernment. At best, they may please a 


that |few Extreme Nationalists, though few 


v ¥ tried to drown in the 


o] 


-f lav ic. This surviving 
| other than the 


fionaries” are only 


j 1 sh i PR either to embark 


Italians will care to see their army 
publicly calumniated by one who has 
worn its uniform and greatly dis- 


One result will be the further 
diminution in the already dimin- 
ished ranks of Gabriel d’Annunzio’s 
admirers. Not a few who applauded 


ji him when he went'to Fiume, left him 


'when he rewarded deserters from the 
Italian navy, and,knelt before them 
on the quay. More still abandoned 
his cause, when he insisted upon 
resisting the forces of his country; 


For, | 
j now that his “legionaries” have been 


Out ‘of the total of 431,609 tons of 
imported goods, approximately three- | 
quarters have come from Germany, 
but there has been an increase in| 
British goods imported from 6229 tons | 
for the first quarter to 8378 for the | 
second quarter of 1920. The growth | 
of exports to Great Britain has been | 
still more rapid, rising from 1400 tons | 
in the first quarter to 8725 tons in the | 
second. Poland’s chief industry, how- | 


ever, the textile trade, has been kept | - 


busy working for the army, and after. 
the ffnal conclusion of peace the re- | 
covery of this industry (which before 
the war comprised Poland's chief ex- 
ports) is expected to be very rapid. 


Poland’ a. Sugar Exporter 


Before the war, Poland’s exports 
consisted chiefly of sugar, agricul- 
tural products, timber, oil and tex- 
tile goods. The territories which! 
form the Republic of Poland produced 
then approximately 600,000 tons of! 
sugar, of which Poland exported 458,-| 
000 tons. The former German Em- | 
pire and Austria-Hungary, both large | 
sugar exporters in pre-war times, have | 
now lost their principal sugar-pro-| 
ducing territories, ‘so that, taking her) 


| previous exports as a guide, Poland | 


should now rank first or-second among 
the principa] sugar-exporting coun- 
tries of Europe. This year, however, 
the yield is estimated at only about 


raw materials and manufactured | 
goods. Timber also has in the past | 
been exported largely, and Galicia was | 
the center of the timber export trade | 
of Poland. Of the 10,746 tons exported 
from April to. June, 1920, 3382 tons | 
were sent to England. Galicia also | 
did an important export trade in oil | 
before the war, while the textile trade | 
was concentrated in Lody. Polish cot- | 
ton and woolen manufactures are much | 
in demand in Rumania, Bulgaria and | 
the border states of the former Rus- | 


sian Empire. > 
A Slow Recovery sd 
Financially, Poland seems to have. 


recovered very slowly from the re-| 
sults of the German occupation and it | 


tinguished himself by his plucky air|j; thought that the w it : 
raids guring the war. | . e war with the Bol- 


sheviki is mainly responsible for this. | 
To cover’the budget deficit, which) 
amounts to about 40,000,000,000, and a | 
further demand of the government for 
another 17,000,000,000, the government | 
has resorted to the printing press and 
is pouring new billions into the mar- 
ket every month. 

This policy has had a very bad/| 
effect on prices, foreign . exchanges, | 
and so forth, and since 1919 prices 


sourcefulness 


Gowns 


Tailleurs 
| Blouses 


Fashionable Spring Clothes 
for Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


: X ’ 
New augmentations of the already large assortments are 
constantly being received, every arrival revealing some 
novel and charming phase of Fashion’s unlimited re- 


eck 


W raps Coats Hats 


Neckwear 


The Sweater Dep’t 


is now showing an entirely new and 
interesting selection of Knitted Woo! 
Novelties, among which are 


Sports Capes 
specially priced at $23.50 
These Capes are made of light-weight 
wool, in a plaited effect; with a large 


comfortable collar of brushed wool in 


seif or contrasting color. 


(Third Floor) 


Spring Tailor-mades 


The many new models now displayed 
‘im the Ready-to-wear Suits Department 
embody the most advanced style fea- 
tures and are developed in the fashion- 
able materials, including twill cord, 
piquetine, tricotine, Scotch tweed, 
homespun, Oxford and Irish dent. 

The workmanship is excellent through- 
out. The prices are arranged to meet 
all requirements, the following repre- 
senting especially attractive values: 


WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADES 


Of Oxford, homespun or tweed, $38.00 
Of navy tricotine . : . 48.00 


( 


Imported 
| Ramie-weave Dress Linens 


| (6,000 yards; 45 inches wide) 


in white, Copenhagen blue, Belgian 
blue, pink, rose, gold, lavender and 
mignonette green 

specially low-priced (beginning Monday) 


at 95c. per yard 


and at this figure presenting an unusual 
purchasing opportunity. 


(First Floor) 


Exceptional Values 
are now being offered in 


Decorative linens 
including 
Madeira Hand-embroidered Linens 


Tea Napkins 
$8.75, 9.75, 11.50 


Luncheon Sets (13 piecés) 
per set ‘ ‘ $6.75, 7.50, 9.75 
Centerpieces, each 2.25, 2.50, 3.00 


Hand-crocheted Luncheon Sets 


per dozen . 


‘Biother adventure similar to/ang yet more may be expected to|have risen enormously. The average | 
of Fi ime, possibly in Dalmatia,| -enudiate him, now that he publicly | index number stands as high as 10,000 | 
eae the movement of the 80-| biackens the conduct of those forces.|per cent. The fiuctuations of! prices | 
tes i,” or Anti-Socialist | ppis publication will arouse slumber-|and exchanges, and the general uncer- | 

tainty involved, makes the reconstruc- | 


Of Irish dent .  . 58.00 (13 pieces) 
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ing controversies, lead to personal 
recriminations and envenom public 
life at a moment when unity - is 


essential. 


SWEDISH LABOR TO 
RESIST LOWER WAGES 


y Special to The Chrictian Science Monitor 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden—tThe central 


| organizations of Swedish skilled labor 


recently held a meeting at Eskilatuna, 
at which the problem of reduced 
wages was discussed and a strong 
resolution passed, embodying their 
anything Sut moderate demands. If 


felected by the men, to obtain full 
Jinsight into the economic position of 


e concerns in question, and all con- 
ditions bearing upon the possibilities 
also into the technical and 


encouragement of the respec- 


| Scotland have long urged that this in- 


tion of Poland more difficult, but’ 
already it may be said that about one- 
fourth of the industrial capacity of the 
country has been restored. 


' 
j 
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MEXICAN SOCIALIST 
PARTY PROJECTED | 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—Salvador | 
Agvarado, former Secretary of the | 
Treasury, announced yesterday tbat he | 
was working on a manifesto to the 
Mexican people,.to be issued shortly, 
calling for the organization of the Mex- 
ican Socialist Party, which would take | 
an active part in politics. He denied 
that he was rebellious against ithe 
present covernment in his ambitions, 
or that he had any idea o: working | 
for the establishment of a Soviet tn. 
Mexico, as some of the newspapers | 
have charged. “We are not against 
the government, but for it,” he said. 
“and we shall tender all possible aid 
in solving the national problems.” 


WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
EDINBURGH,  Scotland—Hitherto 
women in Scotland have not 

enjoyed the same legal rights over 
their own property as married women 
in England possess. .Women suffra- 
sts and other organized bodies in 


justice should be remedied; they have 
for its removal, and have 

| the matter, hs the hag - 
Parliament. Until quite recently their 
efforts had been without success, but 
! Women’s Property Bill in 


(Third Floor) 
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Spring Fashions in . 


Women’s Silk Hosiery 


The new assortments now assembled 
in. the Hosiery Department‘ embrace 
practically every wanted style and 
color, including the smart shoe shades 
that will be in demand during the 
ensuing months. Especially note- 
worthy are the following: | 

WOMEN’S SILK HOSIERY 

in black, white and colors 


With lisle tops and soles, per pair $2.00 
All silk (tax extra) . per pair 2.95 
All silk, zephyr weight (tax extra) 
per pair . , ex ‘ $3.25 
All silk (tax extra) . per pair 3.50 


(First Floor.) 


per set $i 1.50 


With linen centers 


$9.75, 11.50 


Italian Hand-emb’d Luncheon Sets 
of cream linen: 


Ail crochet . : 


per set . ° ° 


Squares, white embroidery (13 pieces) 


$18.50, 19.75 


Squares, blue embroidery (13 pieces) 
$17.50, 22.50 


Oblongs, white embroidery (7 pieces ) 
$25.75, 27.75 


Oblongs, white embroidery (13 pieces) 
per set ‘ : : $42.00, 45.75 


(Fourth Floor) 


per set. ‘ ‘ 


per set p ; 


per set. ‘ . 


Vogue Patterns 
for the Spring ‘season ~ 
are for sale on the Fourth Fioor 
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tion and composed of the same per- 
sonnel, but the federal government 
has declined to mect the request and 
the farmers are now endeavoring to 
organize a voluntary cooperative mar- 
keting agency which would operate 
On the same lines as the Canada 
Wheat Board. 

_ As an initial step a special commit- 
tee of the Canadian Council of Agri- 


Ho 
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Was proposed, every farmer partici- 
pating in the benefits of the proposed 
pool would have to sign. The draft 
contract would tie the farmers up to 
sell only through the voluntary pool 
for a period of five years. 


Support Promised 

When the question was discussed by 
the convention G. Langley, Minister of 
Municipal Affairs for Saskatchewan, 
intimated that there was no protection 
for the farmer in the open market. 
The farmers were trying to stabilize 
the market by withholding their grain, 
but this action had little effect on ac- 
count of the manipulations of the 
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restoration of the Can- . 
powers its possessed when in opera- 


culture drafted a contract which, it, 


‘the 

wall button is answered, the comfort 
bed, quality of the food and 

rvice and, last but more im- 

po ‘than all the rest, the size of 
the bill rend We think nothing 
whatever of all that gdes toward giv- 


If it is not 
there, then, we remark irritably, it 
should be. And complain accordingly. 
We are paged within five minutes of 
our arrival and that is, also, well. 
For were we not expecting that call?’ 
And would we not have had excellent 
cause for being annoyed if we had 
not been paged? However, we were, 
sO we grunt.and think, abetractedly, 
that it is a fairly good hotel as 
hotels go, ! 

But with everything moving smoothly, 
with that sort of voiceless efficiency in, 
the front of the house, what is going on 
in the regions which a hotel guest 
never sees? Unless, that is, in a moment 
of adventure, he takes advantage of 
the notice on the neatly printed card | 
posted under the glass blotter in his 
room which says “Guests at this hotel 
are at all times welcome to visit the 
kitchens, laundries, etc., and a well- 
informed guide will be provided upon 
request.” In the first place a lot of 
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pressure of a finger om a. 


people think that card, and other) 
similar ones, are merely bluffs, meant , 
to hint “Everything here is run prop-| 
erly. You can look if you want to, | 
but .everything is all right so don’t | 
bother.” In the second place, unless | 


Drawn for The Christian Sclence Monitor 


er. 
“4t know who I have here working 
or me in my:kitchens. A lot of them. 
have been with me for years and I 
know more about them than simply 


@ secret pride in the fact that they're 
glad to see me—and I see ‘em. every 
‘single day, for if I don’t get another 
thing done in the hotel during the 
day I make my round.of the plant.” 

He sent an eager, black-eyed young 
Sicilian scurrying off to find the chef, 
ithe same chef whorserved on the 
George Washington when President 
Wilson went abroad, and whose sal- 
ary enables him to come to work in 
a limousine—-if he wishes—which is 
doubtful. Presently he came back 
with the dapper, alert little person, 
‘and we met. The chef told me, in his 
| careful English, that he hoped I was 
'“enjoying to see his kitchens.” Evi- 
dently honors rest lightly on his 
‘shoulders. Then he launched into a 
flowery, gesticulating eulogy con- 
;cerning the new pie-making machine 
, about whose’ shining structure in the 
‘distance we could see two capped, 
;aproned men working with unemo- 
| tional grace and accuracy. 

We left the kitchens, passing a 
table where a man was doing won- 
drous things with spun sugar and 
‘flowers and fruits. Before the war 
‘that man had commanded a salary as 
‘chef equal to that of many a success- 
ful business man. He was an Ameri- 
can citizen and he enlisted. And 
when he came back he found that he 
had to build his way to success all 
over again. 

We went up to the roof of the hotel 
and saw a department which is some- 
thing so new in hotel equipment as 
to be practically unknown by any 
but those intimately connected with 
its management. There are dull 
hours in the dining room of every 


hotel, the quiet of mid-afternoon and 


We and aie0 that the satisfaction they 


feel reaches to other members of, their 
families and helps to build up a repu- 


‘tation for the hotel. It is another way 


of making our ‘intangible commodity’ 
tangible.” : : 

In the casual, sometimes slightly 
bluff manner of speech there was no 
hint that this man controlled a hotel 
which carries as many as 27,000 persons 
in tts guest elevators during one day 
and in its service elevators nearly 
10,000 during that same day. Or that 
on the day of the Army and Navy 
game accommodated. nearly miracu- 
lously, more than 4000 people for the 
night. But only he knows through 
what process of ‘tremendous patience 
and thought and work the present 
state of efficiency and noiseless serv- 
ice hag been reached. 


BILL. FOR FOREST 
RESERVE REPORTED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitecr 

BOSTCN, Massachusetts — Favor- 
able report by the House Committee 
on Conservation was~made to the 
Massachusetts General Court yester- 
day on a bill to authorize the purchase 
by the State of October Mountain in 
the Berkshires to be set aside as a 
forest reserve. This is considered as 
an initial victory in the drive of those 
appreciating the vital neéd of forest 
building and preservation for state ac- 
tivity in this direction. Hearings have 
been held on other bills having the 
same objective, one of which seeks 
to authorize the purchase of wood- 
land along the route of the Mohawk 
Trail. The success of these measures 
finally rests with the Ways and Means 
Committee, where the financia] siae 
of the question is considered. 


TL 


The chef delights in. his kitchens 


with cold, unappetizing food flung at/man. Each waiter knows which range 
us by waiters who worked by a time; ™an is going to serve him and he goes 
clock? ‘there without delay for his orders. 
im : ; Sey ¢ _ |Confusion is avoided. There is ro 
Oh, yes, | know the feeling,” Says | .-owding and no impatience. All the 
this hotel man. “So thats just where (food arrives at all the tables at the 
I started to make over. I personally | | 


the time between the late breakfast, 
hour and luncheon. Consequently) 
the waiters have nothing in particu-| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
lar to do, although there is scarcely! RUMFORD, Maine—Increase by 10- 
|enough time before they must go on/ 000 horsepower of the 30,000 now 
duty again for them to leave the| developed by the falls of the Andros- 
hotel and go to their homes. In a'coggin River here is being planned as 
}room brilliantly cheerful with sun-|/a step toward the utilization of the 
| shine a group of 30 or 40 waiters sat | complete resources of the river, which 


one is very naive and has much time 
Hanging heavily on one’s hands,-one 
doesn’t usually give much time to such 
little tours. 

Recently a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor read that 


zations in the Prairie Provinces and /ittle card under a glass blotter in 


Ontario’ had taken the initial steps to} °Me Of the newest and™Nareest hotels 
secure a charter, and were working |i" New York, and ‘asked for the 


Grain Exchange, where millions of 
bushels of bogus wheat were being 
bought and sold, and the price was be- 
ing forced down. 

‘ Mr. Langley told the convention that 
representatives of the farmers’ organi- 


POWER PROJECT PLANS 


get back to normal. 
to a considerable 
United States that the 
Canadian wheat and 


harmoniously. There were many dif- 
ficulties in the way. At least 60 per 
cent of the farmers would have to bind 
themselves to the scheme before it 
could be a success. It would have to 
have strong financial backing and it 
must have more effective control of 
transportation facilities. He made it 
clear that the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment was prepared to render assistance 
‘if the farmers were unable to handle 
the proposed pool without it. 


guide, who turned out to be the man- 
ager of the hotel, We took a mori- 
ing going through the hotel’s mechan- 
ical side and merely to see the com- 
plexity of things which every hotel 
guest accepts as a matter of course is 
an. experience. This particular man- 
ager has been in the hotel business, 
in .one capacity or another, for 40 
years, and his name now stands for 
the highest achievements in the per- 
fection of that “intangible commod- 
ity.” And, he says with a touch of 


don't like to dine away from home | 
unless I’m reasonably certain that I 
shall have good food with careful, 
thoughtful service. So I planned this 
department just as I'd like to have it 
if I were the ‘man from the outside’ 
attending the function perhaps as alm 
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unavoidable business duty—which is{ 4)' 


always an inhibitory factor at the out- 
set. In the first place, in my ball- 
room where most banquets are served, 
I have 10 doors instead of the usual 
two or three which simply means that 


looking American women. 


primers and spelling books 
they pronounced their first words 
with halting correctness. One or two 
ducked their heads with smiles of 
appreciation for the man who hed 
devised this means of filling their 
leisure hours with constructive, prof- 


itable study. 


about long tables and studied Eng-| 
lish under the guidance of two clever- | 
They bent|Rumford Falls provide an excellent 
sleek heads and attentive eyes over'| 
and | 
grinned with sheepish pleasure when} Development of storage basins in the 


' 


are estimated to be about 100,000 
horsepower, It is pointed out that 


project because of the triple drop, in 
the course of one mile, of 180 feet. 


upper reaches of the Androscoggin 
Riyer, and construction of dams for 
the regulation of the flow of the river, 
have enhanced the value of, the power... 
development. sr at ‘ 
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While not pledging itself to any defi- 
nite scheme, including that enunciated 
by the committee of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, the convention 
followed the example of similar con- 
ventions in Manitoba and Alberta by 
approving the plan of cooperative 
marketing. 


EDUCATIONAL LAW 
MAY BE MODIFIED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CONCORD, New Hampshire — The 
‘New Hampshire Legislature is con-. 
sidering such changes in the new 
Americanization and Educational Law 
as will decrease the expense to an 
amount which the financial situation 
will warrant. The law of 1219 has 
been. carried out by the State Board 
of Education soe sas to maintain a 
standard school year of 36 weeks in 
a suitable and sanitary building 
equipped with books, maps, and ap- 
pliances, taught by an approved 
teacher, directed and supervised by 
an approved superintendent, and with 
provision for the welfare of all pupils. 

Only 112 out of 2121 school units 
failed to provide for pupils the re- 
quired 86 weeks of schooling in 1920. 
Two-thirds of the school buildings in 
1919 were below the standard of sani- 
tation and suitability; and the state 
board has approved these buildings 
temporarily, but, with the reduction 
in the cost of building, will oblige 
cities and towns to remodel or build 
anew. | Five hundred and twenty-six 
schoo] buildings have already been 
erected or remodeled. 

In Americanization work, the state 
board has established evening schools 
for teaching English in all places 
where 15 minors or 20 adults unabie 
to read and write Engish are employed. 
The number of schools of this kind 
has increased 250 per cent, and the 
number of pupils over 200 per cent. . 


“BE KIND TO ANIMALS” WEEK 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts-—“Be Kind 
to Animals Week” is to be observed 
from April 11 to 16 this year, and two 
prizes have been offered by the Amer- 
itan Humane Education Society of 
Boston to the two newspaper or maga- 
‘zine cartoonists having the best car- 
toons on kindness to animals published 
between April 1 and 17. ~~ 


———— 


ride and a wide smile, “In this | 
: - _— We watched the rows of girls 


in the telephone room placidly stick- 
ing the plugs into holes below glim- 
mering little lights, and heard them 
answering with an awe-inspiring) 
patience the hundred-and-one ques-'| 
tions, absurd and otherwise, with'| 
which hote] guests constantly flick) 
their wits: We watched the phantom | 
telautograph clicking its labor-saving | 
way and busily unrolling its purple-' 
penciled, scrawled streamers. We. 
went into a room where there was 
the swishing noise of a plane on shin- 
ing boards, where a man was tracing) 
with great care, a delicate gilt scroil] | 
on the back of an ash-green chair! 
that had been damaged by some heed-| 
(less guest. And learned that practi-| 
| cally all of the work of renovation of) 


when the doors are opened, instead 
of the crowd—and sometimes it num- 
bers 2000—having to push its snail- 
like way through those two narrow 
entrances, thus giving .the food plenty 
~-\of time to deteriorate in the waiting, 
the seating is done in three or four | 
minutes with rfo crush and confusion. | 
Very well, the guests are seated. | 
When those doors were opened there 
| Was a signal in the kitchen and the 
chefs commenced to cook the second 
course. Not one single article of food 
served at a banquet of mine is conned} 
before that banquet, with the excep- |... 
tion of the soup. As each gore wen 
course is being served the ensuing; —=ie 
course is ‘on the fire’ in the eenent ee 
This is the really simple explanation | sain 


for guests at banquets at my hotel 
having their food with that first, chads | Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor | 
The hospitality begins in the lobby (the hotel furniture is done in this 
| room, with its broad windows looking’ 


heat and no ‘warmed-over’ taste, both 
of which, I assure you, mean a great | . | 
deal.” proper’ moment and guests have a off toward a slender thread of shining) 
We went. on {ato the kitchens. a | Well-balanced, proper meal. But with! river, and its pleasant smell of wood. | 
wide, smooth aisle, pale fawn color no more trouble or expense to me—;| “Womentraveling alone form a larger 
f : or themselves—than an ill-ntanaged and larger part of our hotel clientele. ; 
meal.” I suppose perhaps it is the growing 


from valiant scrubbing, ran down the 
center of the room, flanke ) 
“s > Taenee On one As the manager passed down the!tendency among women to go into | 


side by the gleaming black, nickel- 
trimmed ranges and on the other by|, : 


tables fitted with shelves and various | : 
- . ERE Se 
Book Friends~—~ 


other aids to efficient, labor-saving |, 
service. 

T°HAT Different Book Store of Bullock's 
has many of them— 


Yes 


from Cunningham s 


the Los Angeles Division of the 
H. S. Croc Co., Inc., comes 
“Fine Engraving” 


of distinction and quality. 
Wedding invitations that show 
individuality and quality—also 
Monograms, Kalograms and book- 
plates designed to suit one’s own 
personality, 


CUNNINGHAM, CurTISS 
AND WELCH Co. 


723-725 SOUTH 250-252 SOUTH 
HILL STREET. SPRING STREET. 


Oivision H S. Craocxer Co.inc 
LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


AUTHENTIC 
SPORTS APPAREL 


for ve! 
Women and Misses 


ENGLISH SPORTS 
APPAREL SHOP 


Fitth Floor 


-§ composed of the executive 
provincial 


farmers’ or- 


to the attitude 
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ding December $1, were agricultural 
a ature com aa if it had not 
en for the farmers of the country 

e2 financial depression would 
the most serious financial 
the country had ever seen. The 
acturer, on the other hand, had 
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United States, and besides, paid a great 
deal for them in the form of exchange. 
A the prote manufacturers 


his 
Ls 


“It’s because I spent eight years as ' 
a ‘range man’ in a _ considerably | 
smaller and less convenient hotel than | 
this that I know the problems which | 
confront the range man. He can’t | 
work well unless he has the tools, as. 
you might say, to work with. If he 
has all the waiters coming to him at 
once, clamoring for food, he can’t 
serve them properly. A man has only 
two hands. Therefore I have this sys-, 
tem which divides the waiters into ' 
squads, so many waiters to a range 


—— 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
The hotel matron acts as hostess 


~——Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 
confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Store of Bullock’s to supply, by mail if need be. 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama—T ravel 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—if the wish be expressed— 


—It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock’: 
Book Store the totally different book store that 
it is— 
- —Let it keep you ig constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 
mail service— 


Bullocks. 


Los Angeles 


is contained the realization of every 
dreani I ever had for a hotel.” Which 
is pretty complete satisfaction for 
any man. 

How many times have many of us 
gone to a banquet at a hotel making 
sure that it would be a fearful bore, 


Hamburger's February 
Furniture Sale 


N event that presents 


important money- 
saving opportunities to 
the home lovers of 
Southern California, 
high-class, dependable . 
Furniture at, notably 
lowered prices. 


* Knox Hats Mark Cross Agency 
Perrins Gloves Likly Luggage 
Manhattan Shirts Hartmann Trunks 


Hickey-Freeman 
-* Michaels-Stern : 
Society Brand Clothing 


Helin b/ituelt 


BROADWAY at SIXTH | 
-lLes Angeles .- 


aphore sod ‘eleer 

fee a * 

‘Citizens’ National Bank 

Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Los Angelés 

Capital $1,800,000 

. Resources $35,000,000 

and Undivided Profits $1,200,000 
Correspondence Invited 


CALIFORNIA 


| Surplus 
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Peebles: Plated: We 
- Capture Japanese Market— 
. Trade With Other Nations 


: “aa bs 9 ee 

sus | Wholesale and Retail Prices Cop-| per ann 
Normal Levels, and’ Note of 
Confidence Is Still Strong ot 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—There have been 
few developments in the business sit- 
uation during the last 10 days, but it 
can be said that the gradual improve- 
ment hes been maintained. Reports 
from Ontario cities indicate more 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany—The official re- 
port on the output of the German coal 
mines for the month of December 


The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company directors have de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of | min 
$2 a share, payable April 15 to holders/ makes interesting reading. In the 
of record March 18. 


The Rand Mines have declared: «| @ 22" valley the output reached 3,236,- 
dividend of $2 a share on bankers (267 tons,-or 205,000 tons more than in 


trust certificates for American shares, | the previous month, although the daily 
payable February 25, to stock of rec-|average was lower. The number of 
ord February 21. miners empleyed in the Ruhr mines is 


S| 1920 a smaller reserve proportion. was 
{held to be campatible with a 6 per 
ingiand to 100k /cent bank rate and a rapidly: rising 
light and guidance. | commodity market.* : : 
5 inn coy tog felt to; This evidence: is sufficient to show 
ore Wi nek te anita of Bn samen dest ag D -activity.in iren, leather, and clothing. 
the Bank of England return, has jm. | But little change is reported from 
proved very appreciably in the ' Quebec, while from the west adverse 


course | 
of 1920. It is far from showing a pr 
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on has itself-to be fol- 
lowing. New York to an extent which 
would not have been thought possible 


5 


o- | Weather conditions have had a rather 
\depressing effect on business. From 


i 
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: 
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object of retrenching. A big 

the number of employees is 
in the near future. - 

wiss clothing concern, formed 

' government auspices to furnish 

. persons with clothing materials 

cash terme, recently reduced 

of the majority of its stocks 25 

er cent and has been sued by com- 

panion interests as a menace to inde- 

pendent enterprse. 

The Allgemeine Electrizitaets Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin plan to merge with 
the locomotive worke of Linke Hotf- 
jmann of Breslau, whose share capital 
is increased from 64,000,000 to 120,- 
| 900,000 marks. 

Direct cable service from Houston, 
Texas, to Tampico, Mexico, is expected 
to be established in three months by 
the Mexican Telegraph & Cable Com- 
pany, 


|LOAN OF MILLIONS 
FOR SAO PAULO 


NEW YORK, New York—Speyer & 
Co. has announced formation of. a syn- 
dicate to purchase the American share 
of the $10,000,000 15-year 8 per cent 


‘ 
. . 


loan being made by J. Henry Schroeder 


| before the war. America, for example, 
now has it. in her power to force a 
degree of deflation on Europe which 


Europe, regarding the question from 
the point of view of her own interests, 
might not think advisable, If the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board regard present 
standards and legal minima as somé¢- 
thing which must be left a long way 


: ¥ e sudden and violent 
“pre-war standards than 


Internal Position Better 

That the internal position is a good 
deal more ’satisfactory in England, 
from the purely financial point of 
view, than it was a year ago is certain. 
The fact is to some extent obscured 
by the perverse habit which English- 
men have of publishing returns in a 


form which is, only comprehensible to 


themselves. For example, if one were 
to judge by the Bank of: England 
return alone the position might seem 
not to haye improved. The return 
published at the end of January, 1921, 
showed a proportion of reserves to lia- 
bilities amounting to 14% per cent. 
A few weeks before it had been as low 
as 74% per cent; and even at 14% per 
cent it showed a decline of more than 
5 per cent from the figure for the 
corresponding week in 1920. 
Similarly; the last currency notes 
return for 1920 showed a fiduciary 
issue of £317,000,000, a reduction 
of only £6,500,000 since the end of 
1919. The reserve proportion, it is 
true, liad risen from 9.1 per cent to 


& Co. of London to the State of Sao over 13 per cent, and stood at over 


Paulo, Brazil. 


the Equitable Trust Company, Halsey, 

Stuart & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & 

Co., all of New York; Cassatt & Co. of 

Philadelphia, and the Illinois Trust & 

Savings Bank of Chicago. 

«+ The total Sao Paulo loan amounts to 
‘| £6,000,000 sterling, the difference be- 
ween this amount and the American 

share being taken by British and 

Dutch financial interests. 


NEW YORK MARKET . 
STOCKS REACTIONARY 


NEW YORK, New York—Shippings, 
oils, motors, food shares and miscel- 
laneous issues, featured a succession 
of reactions in. the stock market yes- 
terday. Obscure specialties were bid 
up toward the close, but fell back 
again when Atlantic Gulf declined: to 
over 10 points. Call money easier, 
high at 7, low at 6. Sales totaled 
568,300° shares. | 

The close showed a slight improve- 


any | ment. Steel 83%, up %; Atlantic Gulf 


55%, off 9%: Studebaker 60%, up %; 
Reading’ 76%, up 1%. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Feb. 18 Feb, 11 
91.26 
86.94 
86.30, 


1945..... sagen 9814 
Dominican Republic 5s, 1958. 
Dominion of Canada 5s, ‘21 : 
Dom of Can 2-yr notes, '21. 
Dominion of Canada 5s, '26 
Dom of Can 10-yr notes, "29 91% 
Dominion of Canada is, 1931, 90% 
French Government 8s, 1945 98% 
Italian 6%s, Ser A, 1925.... 


14 per cent before the end of January, 
The syndicate includes Blair & Co.., | 


1921, as compared with less than 10 
per cent a-yéar befoye. But, even s0, 
these figtfres do not seem to argue 
any great degree of deflation, until 
they are lyoked into more closely. 
The fact is that since the British 
Government adopted*the recommenda- 
tion of the Cunliffe Committee to 


transfer Bahk of England notes to the | : 


currency notes account, it has become 
essential to examine the two weekly 
returns in conjunction, and, 


+ 
5 P 
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mean in regard t 
tion in Eigland.~ pide 
bilities it. is: necessary to combine 


both the. “pwhlic”’ and “other” de-'| 


posits shown in the Bank of: England 
return ind the volume of ‘currency 
notes outstanding, as shown in the 


currency notes retnfp “for the same: 


week. 


Both Reports Needed 

It is true that.the currency notes 
return, sons? it is published like 
the Ban of England return on 
Thursday, only shows the position as 
it was on the previous Saturday, 
whereas the Bank of England return 
is made up-to date and applies there- 
fore to the state of affairs four days 
later. But for all practical purposes 
the two sets of figures may be com- 
bined, and the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes may be neglected in a cal- 
culation of reserve proportions, be- 
cause it is shown separately (in the 
accounts of the issue department) and 
is nowadays. practically always cov- 
ered pound for pound in gold. For 
one or two weeks at the end of 1920 
there was a small fiduciary issue of 
Bank of England notes, but it was not 
sufficient to disturb the ratio and it is 
not likely to recur again for a long 
time. 

On the assets side may be combined 
the notes and gold shown as held by 
the Bank of England in the banking 
department, and the Bank of England 
notes and gold shown in the cur- 
rency notes account as being . held 
in the currency notes reserve. The 
amount of gold held in the currency 
notes reserve remains stationary, but 
in the course of 1920 considerable 
amounts of Bank of England notes 


portion of reserves to liabilities at all 
comparable to‘the 40 or 45 per. cent 
which was usual before the war. But 
any attempt to make a violent return 
to pre-war standards is out of the 
question, and it is fair to say that so 
far as the internal gnonetary. position 
is concerned, a redfiction in the mini- 
mum rate of discount. of the Bank of 
England would already have been jus- 
tified at the end of January. At that 
time England was really only induced 
to stay her hand because she felt com- 
pelled to wait and see whether Amer- 
ica would make any attempt to. force 
the pace of deflation, both in Europe 
and at home. 


CHINESE BANKERS 
AND CONSORTIUM 


Clear Statement on Relations of 
Members and Attitude on Cer- 
tain Questions Are Requested 


Montreal come reports of a revival in 
the boot and shoe industry, the Italian 
Government having made inquiries 
with a view to placing contracts for 
500,000 pairs of army boots. 

The Labor Department reports a 
steady decline in prices during Jan- 
uary, the index number of wholesaie 
prices having dropped tc 281.3 for the 


month, as compared with 299.5 for 
This is a decrease of 55. 


December. - 
points as compared with January last 
year, but it is still a little over 100 
per cent above the level in January, 
1914. Coming to retail prices,it is 
found that the’ average cost of a list 
of 29 staple articles at the beginning 
of January was $14.48, as compared 
with $14.84 at.the beginning of Decem- 
ber; this is $1 below the figure of a 
year ago. The price of food products 
continues to fall. 
Confidence the Motto 

The Royal Securities Corporation 
says of the prospects: “Viewing the 
past and the future in proper’ per- 


i spective, the beginning of 1921 affords 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | solid ground for optimism regarding 


from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia;in Canada and abroad. 
opinion, and fortunately one which is . 


—Official advices from Peking state 
that the Chinese bankers wish a 
“clear statement as to the relations 
between the various members of the 
consortium, the attitude of the con- 
sortium toward the land tax, Chinese 
participation in the consortium’s ac- 
tivities and the use to which con- 
sortium loans are to be put.” 

The Chinese bankers have been no 
more. enthusiastic than the Chinese 
Government over the organization of 
the four-power consortium for financ- 
ing the reconstruction of that country 
and the consertium has found it diffi- 
cult to meet the Chinese demands for 
complete information. The State De- 
partment has favored full publicity of 


all the facts, but some of the govern- 


ments concerned are opposed to the 
submission either to China or to the 
public of the entire road. 
The Peking report says the Chinese 
bankers in national conference at 
Shanghai, making the first time ig 
China’s history that the nation’s sub- 
stantial financial interests have met'in 
conference for constructive purposes, 
adopted a resolution declaring that: 
(1) the government should formulate 
a sound and stable financial policy; 
(2) it should reform the system of 
internal loans; (3) it should establish 
a uniform currency; (4) the stathp 
tax should not be applied to checks; 
(5) under present conditions the pro- 
posed income tax law is inadvisable. 
The conference appointed a com- 
mittee of seven Chinese bankers to 
investigate questions arising from the 
consortium’s plans and expressed the 
desirability of having Chinese bank- 


business and financial conditions both 
It is our 


Shared by many others, that long be- 


fore the close of this year, 1921, the: 


entire commercial world, and espe- 


cially Canada, will have completed a/| 
widespread reestablishment of profit- | 
ac- | 


able commercial and industrial] 
tivity. Confidence should be the Can- 
adian motto.”’ 
Respecting the general industrial 
outlook in. this country it will be of 


interest to know that E. P. Thomas, | 


president of the United States Steel 
Products: Company, who has been 
visiting Canada, 


ers seem to be more confident of the 
Outlook than are the same class of 
men in the United States. His own 
Opinion. is that, taking a long view 
of conditions, an optimistic conclusion 
is warranted. 


Mr. Thomas is of the opinion that | 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the first 
preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
stock of record March 19. 

The Sloss-Sheffield Iron and Steel 
Company. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 


its preferred stock, payable April 1 to 
holders of record March 19. 

The Armour Leather Company, or- 
ganized a year ago to acquire leather 
of Armour Company, has passed divi- 
dends on the common stock. 

The Cambria Steel Company has 
declared a dividend of 1 per cent, pay- 
able March 15 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 28. Three months ago a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent and an 
extra of % per cent was paid. 

The American Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.25 a share, thereby reduc- 
ing the annual rate from $19 to $5. 
The dividend is payable April 1 on 
stock of record March 15. 

The Vaivoline Oil Company has de- 


clared the usual quarterly dividend of | 


’ 


532,798, as compared with 527,348 at 
the end of November last, and 471,359 
at the end of 1919. In upper Silesia— 
the retention of which by Germany 
seems so vital a necessity for the 
country’s economic recovery—the out- 
put as compared with the ‘average 
monthly pre-war output was unmesatis- 
factory when compared with December, 
1913. “In spite of a very substantial ; 
increase in/the number of workers 
employed and the great technical im- 
provements effected,” proceeds the 
report mentioned, “the output stjll re- 
mains 28 per cent below the pre-war 
output. The causes must be sought in 
part in the unsétiled political situation. 

Political ‘ prejudices—even if they 
exist—are fortunately’ not being a!- 
lowed to interrupt the growing trade 
between Germany and Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia and the commercial agreement 
‘which has just been signed between 
the two countries is warmly wel- 
comed at least by German commercial 


circles. The agreement insists that 
so long as exceptional economic con- 
ditions occasioned by the war persist, 


2%*'per cent on the common stock.| the regulations’ governing imports 


payable March 15 to stock of record 
March 8. 


has expressed the | 


opinion that Canadian industrial lead- | i 
declared the regular quarterly div'-'the commercial side of the cinemato- 


| The National Lead Company has de- 
clared the usual] quarterly dividend cf 
'1% percent on the common stock, 
, payable March 31 to holders of record 
March 1. 

The American Linseed Company has 


of % of-1°per cent on the common 
stock and 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock. The common dividend 
is payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
‘ord March 1, and the preferred divi- 
,dend on April 1 to stock of record 
;March 15. 

The Nebraska Power Company has 


dend of 1% per cent on the preferred 


stock, payable March Into stock of | 


record February 16. 


STEADIER TREND 
_ IN LONDON MARKET 


the-requiremente of the railways and | 


the demand that will be occasioned 
through general development assure 
a bright future to the Canadian steel 
industry. In this connection he spoke 
of the plans of the Steel Corporation 
for its plant at Ojibway, Ontario. He 
pointed out that in spite of the delay 
in construction, $4,000,000 had already 
been Spent, and that two large’ blast 
furnaces were well on the way toward 
completion. 


Oil Development 


Plans for the development of the 
oil fields of the Mackenzie River re- 
gion, which were for a short time in- 
terrupted. by the: cancellation of the 
oil and natural gae regulations pend- 
ing the framing of new ones more in 


ers to participate in the activities of | keeping with the new conditions, will 


the consortium. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Friday Thursday Parity 
Sterling $3.8814 $4.8665 
Francs (French). . 2 .0725 .1930 
Francs (Belgian) 0754 .1930 
Francs (Swiss) .1658 .1930 
Lire .0366 .1930 
Guilders .3435 .4020 
German marks .. 016844 .2380 
Canadian dollar. .868 
Argentine pesos . 8475 
Pesetas .1407 
Swedish kroner . .2240 
Norwegian kroner .17 .1730 
Danish kroner .. 1815 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTION 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The United States Census Bureau, 
in a report issued Wednesday, on 
cottonseed and cottonseed products, 
places the production of Hnters from 
August 1 to January 31 at 296,758 500- 
pound bales. The amount of cotton- 
seed received at mills from August 1 
to January 31 amounted. to 3,021,274 
tons. The quantity crushed during 
the period was 2,566,526 tons. The 
amount held at mills on January 31 


ww 4825 
.1933 
-2680 
. 2680 
.2680 


‘now be proceeded with. 
| regulations, framed with the special 
| object 


The new 


of facilitating development, 
will also -protect the public from 
fraud and migrepresentation, which 
has been such a.feature of oil devel- 
opment in the past. 

The report of the Department. of 
Finance for January indicates a reduc- 
tion of $5,500,000 in the net national 
debt during thaf:month. Revenue was 


approximately . $5,000,000 higher than | 


in January, 19{9, while,ordinary ex- 
penditure was $5,000,000 lower. 


. |the total ordinary revenue was. $95,- 
'000,000 in excess of that for the pre- 


ceding period. Ordinary expenditure 


during the same period increased by 


$62,000,000. 


CANADA AND PORTUGAL TO TRADE | 


LISBON, Portugal—The Hon. W. F | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


eries, Newfoundland, is expected in 
Lisbon in connection with a proposed 
agreement with the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment for an exchange of goods 


For | 


| LONDON, England—While stock ex- 
| change ‘markets generally were stead- 
|ler yesterday, business failed to show 
‘any improvement. The usual week- 
end absenteeism was noted. Oil 
‘Shares showed a better tone. Shell 
Transport & Trading 55-16 and Mex- 
ican Eagle 511-16. Industrials were 
heavy. Hudson's Bay 515-16. The 
‘rubber group was neglected. Smal! 
| gains were made in gilt-edged invest- 
ment issues on repurchases. 

Dollar descriptions were firmer in 
syripatby with New York exchange. 
Home rails rallied from the bottom, 
the’ selling having been overdone. 
Changes in South American rails were 
narrow ahd mixed. Kaffirs were 
flabby. 


RE <n 


DEMAND FOR COPPER INCREASES 

NEW YORK, New York—There has 
been some increase in the demand for 
copper and quite a few sales have 
been made by the larger agencies at 


13% to 13% cents a pound. However, 


the tonnages involved in the indi- 


vidual 


eee ee 


COTTON MARKET 


closed steady yesterday. 
13.10, May 1360, July 14.02, 
October 14.45, December 14.65. Spot 
quiet, middling 13.40. 


declared the usual quarterly dividend | 


contracts continue compara- | 


NEW YORK, New York—Cotton | 


the 10 months’ period ending January | fours 
warcn 


and exports must be maintained, but 
that attempts should be made to re- 
move them as speedily ae possible. 
It is further agreed that lists of goods 
which are not subjected to customs: 
duties be compiled, and that no duties 
should be imposed on goods in transit 
to other countries. As in the case of 
the German-Hungarian treaty, the 
German-Tzech agreement will have 
no immediate economic effects, but is 
interesting as indicating the prepara- 
tions Germany is now making for the 
struggle for markets which is sooner 
or later to occur. . 

The financial press devotes more 
and more space to questions affecting 


graph industry. It is pointed out that 
the invested capital in the industry 
daily grows and that so far as Europe 


lis concerned Germany stands almost 
jat its head. A too rapid increase in 


the number of theaters and ‘producing 
companies is stated to be having an 
unfortunate effect on the trade. A 
government report on the subject just 
issued says that from the standpoint 
of photography and technical produc- 
tion German films are unrivaled and 
that therefore the public should sup- 
port them rather than crowd to see 
films depicting cowboy adventures or 
back-stairs romances. 

The leading firms of dyes and chem>- 
ical products in Germany. according 
to the Stock Exchange Gazette, are 
making detailed preparations to cap- 
ture the Japanese market. It is 
pointed out that the anti-dumpinzs 
legislation recently enacted {in Enxz- 
land makes it the more necessary for 
Germany to seek new markets. So far 
as dyes are concerned, says the Stock 
Exchange Gazette, the outlook for Ger- 
man products in Japan is unsatisfac- 
tory because they have to reckon with 
the home trade and with the new 
American competition. 

Prospects in other branches of the 
dye industry, it is explained, are much. 
brighter, and once normal conditions 
have been restored big business with 
Japan is anticipated. | 


Brooklyn. 


} Sepimanpliemcnctenmectgpens _ RR 
'Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


N. ¥., Feb. 15, 1921. 
101 


D 
A regular quarterly dividend of $u, 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler 


r tent 


The 
not be closed. 
KEY, 


T. MAC Treasurer. 


Coaker, Minister of Marine and Fish-| 


i 


‘The 


was 484,832 tons. - with Canada, especially codfish. 


Japan 4s, £, 1931 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


have been transferred from time to 
time to this reserve, and that is the 
confusing element which makes any 
comparison treacherous and mislead- 
ing if it is based on either Of the two 
reserves separately. | 
If on these facts we compare the 
returns for the.end of January, 1920, 
with the last returns of January, 
1921, we redch the following result, 
expressed in millions sterling: 
LIABILITIES 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


115° Devonshire St. 
BOSTON 
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Brit 6%etfs, 1929 88% 
Brit 20-yr 6%s, "37 86 
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CHICAGO MARKETS 
CAGO, Illinois—Slight declines 
were registered in the wheat market . ' 


Bank of England deposits... 155.3 
Currency notes outstanding... 329.6 
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18 Bread St. : : 
NEW YORK The resources of this bank are continuously 
employed in the industry and commerce of New 
England. By depositing with it funds temporarily 
idle you help maintain New England's industrial 
supremacy in addition to receiving liberal interest. 
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7 Investment Securitiés 
Foreign Exchange .. 
Letters of Credit 


Notes and gold, Bank of Eng- 

land (banking department) 30.1 
Currency notes, reserve ..... 32.5 
Fe eee betoninckceesss 62.6 66.2 


The ratio of reserves to Mabilities BARING BROTHERS & Ck... 


consequently works out at 14.2 per } DO 

cent in 1921, as compared with 13 per LON oe -: 
cent in 1920. The proportion arrived 
tat in this way for the end of January, 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 
| $37,590 J ,000 y 


Correspondents of 2 
Lid. 


IKEEN INTEREST IN | 


relinghuysen, “New York, de- 
l Hatch, New.,York, 17—15, 


“ 


mer, New York, defeated 

t, New York, by default. . 
Chicago, defeated G. 

York, by eoeaat. 


ct Sin bes Purovan Science Monitor 
Poaeles England—The outstand- 
coring performance in the 
oscnag of the Association Foot- 
pc on, January 22 “was A. A. 
} hat-trick for Southampton 


ae 8 jl Briste “Rovers: Both the leading 
e. n, E. “Simms of Luton and Francis 
Hoddinott of Watford, maintained 
_ Positions by scoring a goa 
ie = while J. Birch, the wipe 3 
ye Part omg climbed into third place 
by virtue of a goal scored against 
Paswe The fourth position 
by no fewer than four 


“cach with an aggregate of 13 


i the French Army will visit Aldershot, 
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2 Southampton 
Wright, Exeter City ......... 
Swansea Town 
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‘ Norwich City eseeceeenee 


ities Wowie, Paster Gig... 
ar t Dennison, Norwich City 
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-RADEGLIA 
TAKES THE CUP 


‘|for many years England was peerless 


otenaee 
‘jin themselves very interesting, al- 


.| struck by the French authorities when 


ce for the north, although some of the 


againet any recalls. The player limit 


- | ‘Toledo iast year. The association 
{adopted a 168-game schedule for 1921. 


,| PACIFIC FLEET WINS FIRST GAME 
So gtied gc lean gir Revenge 


the men’s doubles 
confined to Scot- 

i the title was won 
Miller and W. T. Henderson, 

It was ‘stated that in all} 


would be played by Scotland against 
‘England and Ireland next season. 


FOOTBALL GAMES 


Great Deal of Popularity Has 
Been Awakened by the Asso- 
_ ciation Type of Play in Europe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—lIt is very inter- 
esting to note the keen interest awak- 
fened by Association football through- 
out Europe. It was in England, of 
course, that the game originated, and 


in the realm of soccer; but now a very 
"| different case is presented for conti- 
nental countries, and France, in par- 
ticular, can put in the field teams with 
all claims to excellence. The fixtures 

on the Continent for’ 1921 are 


though the boycott of the Central 
Powers robs them of part of the-truly 
international aspect they might other- 
wise present. 

Several games have already been 
played, and a very happy note was 


they organized soccer tournaments 
during the New Year vacation. These, 
it will be remembered, attracted teams 


for Sicse ‘Years Past 


beicics to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

 LARayarra, Indiana — Prospects 
for a wining swimming team at Pur- 
due University appear much brighter 
this year than was the cause ‘in 1920. 
‘Veterans are returned in a number of 
the events, and although the team is 
hampered somewhat by the ineligibil- 
ity of several stars, Goach M. L. Clev- 
ett expects a successful season. 

Prominent among the candidates for 
positions on the team is Capt. F. A. 
Hamilton ’21, who is entered in the 
40, 100 and 220-yard dashes, the fancy 
diving event and also is a member of 
the relay team. Hamilton came in 
second in the 100-yard dash at the In- 
tercollegiate Conference Athletic As- 
sociation championship swimming 
meet held at Chicago last year, E. D. 
Ries of Chicago defeating him by a 
few feet. Ries is graduated and it is 
thought that the Purdue man has a/|§ 
good chance of winning this event this 
year. 

N. J. Roberts '22 appears to be mak- 
ing a very good showing tm the 200- 
yard breast-stroke and the 150-yard 
back-stroke events. He was the hizh 
point man in the interfraternity meet 
held a short time ago, winning the 
meet for his fraternity single-handed. 

B. C. Moses '23 is rapidly developing 
into a reliable dash man and will no 
doubt secure a position on the relay 
team. Another dash swimmer of ex- 
perience tpon whom Coach Clevett 
can rely for points is T..B. McMath ‘21. 
His specialty is the 40-yard dash and 
he is a member of the relay team. 

A. C. Stover '21 is among the leading 
candidates for a position in the fancy- 
diving and breast-stroke events. The) 
team is very weak on plungers, two of ; 
the best men in this event being off | 
the team on account of scholastic dif- 
ficulties. K. E. McConnaughay ’21 and | 
R. L. Hodson ’21 are the ineligible | 
men. McConnaughay expects to re- 
move his condition within the next. 
few weeks, but it is probable that: 
Hodson will not be able to enter any 


from France, Spain, Switzerland, and 
Holland. The next fixture of note is 
the meeting of France and Italy on 
February 20, this being followed, a 
week later, by an interesting encoun- 
ter between teams representing Paris 
and the north of France. As Paris can 
claim many excellent players, it is 
somewhat hard to imagine a victory 


teams in that district are improving at 
a@ great pace. Then on March 6 comes 
the France-Belgium clash, which 


of the meets. 

Two dual meets have been sched- 
aled by Director of Athletics N. A. 
Kellogg. The first is with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on February 26 and the 
second with Indiana University on 
March 4.- A strong team will be en- 
tered in the Conference meet at North- 
western March 17 and 18, and it is 
probable that one or more dual meets 
will be arranged before that date. 


should provide a game well worth see- 
ing, while on the same date, Italy will 
be in opposition to Switzerland. A| 
week later, the semi-final rounds for! 
the French cup will take place, after 
which, on March 27, teams represent- 
ing the French and Belgian armies 
will meet. On this date, also, Holland 
and Switzerland will field teams, and 
an interesting match should result. 
All France will be agog with ex- 
citement on April 3, when the final 
round for the national trophy takes 
place, and it is extremely likely—in 
fact, almost certain—that a team from 
the Parisian district will carry off the 
laurels. Three days later a team from 


England, and there meet a side repre- 
senting the British Army. /Sport in 
the British Army has always been 
very well looked after, but it is only 
lately that it has been made compu!- 
sory In the ranks of the Frenchmen. 
On April 17 an inter-city match will 
be played, the teams of Paris and 
Brussels meeting in the French cap- 
ital. This will be followed by an inter- 
esting fixture on April 24, when Aus- 
trian and Hungarian sides will be in 
opposition at Vienna. By this time. 
of course, the Association football 
season will be nearing its end, and 
only two matches have, at the time of 
writing, been arranged for May, these 
being champion team of France vs. 
champion team of Belgium, and Hol- 
land ys. Italy. It is certain, however, 
that before the end of the season fix- 
tures will be arranged for the French 
eleven against teams representing 
England and Spain. The International 
Federation of Workers has also ar- 
ranged some international fixtures, 
the chief of which are France vs. 
Switzerland on March 3, England vs. 
France on March 27, and Germany vs. 
France on May 15. Additional fixtures 
will doubtless be decided upon as 
the season progresses. but the last 
match already scheduled is a game 
between South oemnne and Hungary 
on June 29. 


| MINOR LEAGUE VOTES 
_ AGAINST THE DRAFT 


CHICAGO, Illinois—Club owners of 
the American Association have voted 
6 to 2 against giving the major 
leagues the privilege of drafting play- 
ers from the organization. The asso- 
‘ciation has also increased its waiver 
price from $750 to $2500 and declared 


PANAMA, Panama—The. baseball 


won the first game in the inter-|h 
Mt series against the nine of the 


OXFORD TO PLAY 
CAMBRIDGE TEAM 


Two University Teams to Play  , 
Inter-Varsity Field [lockey * 


Match at Beckenham, Feb. 23 | ,, 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

OXFORD, England—aAlthough since 

the beginning of the term the Oxford 

men have been playing in a very 

erratic manner there is every reason 


to believe that they will give a good | 


account of themselves in the inter- 
varsity hockey match at Beckenham | 
on February 23. The first club match | 


with Beckenhain was considered sumf- | 


cient test to prove whether they were 
capable of continuing that remarkable | 


imprevement which was shown to- | 


ward the latter part of last term, but | 
they allowed Beckenham to defeat | 
them by 3 to 1. This match alone has | 
weighed in the opinions of many, but 
it must be remembered that on that | 


occasion skillful play was out of the | 
The ground was | 


question altogether. 
in a wretched state and, though ad- 
miiting that this was as bad for one 
as for the other, Oxford would have 
shown to better advantage had the 
ground been firmer. And another 


point which must not be lost sicht of | 


is the dogged persistency of the Ox- 
ford players when they are up against 
their rival university. In some quar- | 
ters it was a foregone conclusion that | 
Cambridge would secure honors in 
both the Rugby and soccer matches, 
but calculations were badly upset 
when both the laurels fell to Oxford. 
And the hockey match may provide 
just such another surprise. The all- 
important idea of getting the team 
together directly. term had com- 
menced was not overlooked by D. G. 
O’Shea,. and, though a brilliant im- 
pression has not been given, it is cer- 
tain that Cambridge: will not have 
matters all their own way. A verv 
good came should be provided and 
Oxford should just be good enough 
to. win. 

The team has been greatly strength- 
ened by the return of the secretery, 
H. L. Price. whe last term deserted the 
game in order to play Rugby (and it 
will be remembered that he secured 
his Blue by figuring at Queens Club). 
In his absence last term, E. A. Beit- 
hond, of Magdalen, played at center 
half, but since his return Price *as 
taken up this position and Beithond 
has gone to the right wing. I rice 
plays a very strong game and will be 
a source of trouble to the best of 
his opponents. There will be noth- 
ing laeking in the line of attack, and 


‘in this D. G. O'Shea is sure to figure 


very prominently. All hockey enthu- 
siasts know the clever game he plays 
and he hardly ever f.ils to take ad- 
vantage of the smallest opportunity. 
Eesser then © & Pillties, Wersemer, 
keeper . Phillips, - 
fact which goes without bebe 9 for 
e.has been honored with a place in 
South team azainst the North, 


unlikely things may hdppen. 


. “y tbat: Sery. few op 
4) missed in the in 


| missed splendid oppor- | 
‘twenities, but eage is reason to believe 
ties will be. 


y a te 
‘Those who may figure in the team 

then are: W. P. Phillips, Worcester, | 
in goal; M. F. Bridge, Worcester, and 
‘W. F. Sundius Smith, Brasenose,;: 
backs; E. A. Beithond, Magdalen; H. 
‘L Price, Corpus Christi, and 8. G. 
/Clayton, Queens, halves; D. H. Scott, 
Balliol, F. E. A. Schnadhorst, Queens, 
J. McDougall, Merton, D. G. O'Shea, 
Exeter (captain), and W. M. Jones, 
Balliol, .forwards. 


CALIFORNIA-AND 
STANFORD LEADING 


Pacific Coast Citaberideh Basket- 
ball Title Seemsto Lie Between 
These Two University Teams 


; abe ge is, ra Not Doing 
as Well i in the 1¢ Second Half 


NATIONAL beincuat LEAGUE 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
OTTAWA, Ontario—Play in 


League championship season of 1921 
is rapidly drawing to an‘end, and it 
looks as if there might have to be a 
post-season series of games between 
the winner of this half and Ottawa, 


SAN. FRANCISCO, Californie—This | “7408.wom the frst half, byt mies a 
year’s battle for the Pacific Coast Co1- | being pushed hard by St. Patricks. 
ference basketball championship title aud Canadiens for the second-half) 
poco to be rapidly wrt itself; honors. Ottawa won the honors | 
nto another race between the Univer- that it 
sity of. California and Leland Stanford during eg. ap ae met we 
|Junior University. To date these two | 8S expected the second half wou 
fives seem to be the strongest of the so the same way, but sich has not. 
six competing for the title, and it is | been the case. 
very probable tnat the championship Of the’ 20 games played during the 
will again hinge on the result of their first half Ottawa won eight and lost 
series, only two, St. Patricks came second, 

California sprang a big surprise by | With an even break of five wins and 
defeating Stanford in their first en-/| five defeats, while the Canadiens were 
counter. It was the only defeat Stan-|third with four victories and six de- 
ford had sustained, while California! feats, and Hamilton: was last, with 
had lost a game to the University of only three victories and seven de- 
Washington. Stanford and California| feats. The results of the games 
will meet at Palo Alto February 26) played in the first half follow: 
and this game is being awaited with! * Patricks 
much interest. : St. Patricks 

BE. R. Durno ’21, captain of the Ore-| Ottawa .......66. 5 St. Patricks 
| gon team, is Jeading the list of indi- | St. Patricks Ottawa, 
| vidual scorers with 155 points made, ottawa Canadiens 
| from 33 goals from the floor and 89; Canadiens Ottawa 
‘from the foul line. R. B. Stinson, '22 Ottawa Canadiens 
‘of Oregon Agricultural College is sec- | 
‘ond with 20 goals from the floor and | 
'76 from the foul line for a total of 116. | 
These are the only players who have, 
reacheg@ the century class. R. H. Mills | 
'°21 of Stanford is third with 79 points 
‘made from 24 goals from the floor and | St. Patricks 
'31 from the foul line. The ,full list! pramiiton 
' follows: | St. Patricks 

Player and college— | Hamilton 
Lewis, Washington Hamilton 
H. EF. Sielk, Washington .... : | Canadiens 
Talbot, Wasnington ! | Canadiens 


Crawford, Washington 

R. A. Cisna, Washington -S.. Individual scoring honors -for the 

ghia ong Ritkowrem mage ap }/ first half were won by Nighbor, the 

¥. 3B. ey Washington ‘fast Ottawa center, who made 14. 

Ss. , 

Milo Metvor, “Washington s. Denneny, also of Ottawa, was a close 

E. R. Durno, Oregon second with 12, : 

M. L. Latham, Oregon Patricks was third with 11. No less 
than 159 goals were scored during 
the half, Ottawa leading with 49. The 


H. C. Latham, Oregon 
| F. M. Beller, Oregon 

full list of individual goal-scorers 
' follows: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 


Ottawa . 
Ottawa 


Canadiens 
St. Patricks 
Canadiens 


St. Patricks 
Canadiens 
St. Patricks 


Hamilton 
St. Patricks 
Hamilton 


Fl. Pts. 
0 
0 

36 


” 
~ 


0 


Canadiens 
Canadiens 
Hamilton’ 
Hamilton 


a 


Om 
oo ~ 


iT, I. Chapman, Oregon 
|W. J. Reinhart. Oregon .... 
~ aye Oregon 
c Righter, Stanford .... 
apni Stanford 
R. = Mills, Stanford 
IL. Richmond, Stanford .. 
. M. Davies, Stanford 
‘ever, Stanford 
Pouthiet, California .. 
|H ‘oon, California 
Jeffers°n ULarkey, California. 
Louis Lehane, California ... 
J. H. Symes, California 
A. D. Eggteston, California . 
J. L. Spencer, California ... 
L. A. Thompson, California . 
R. B,. Stinson, Oregon A. €, 
E. C. Arthur, -Oregon A. C.. 
os “ Sanders, Oregon ." oA 
A Clough, Oregon A. 
Marion McCart, Oregon - Cc. 
. W. Hubbard, Oregon A. C. 
Acree Ross, Oregon A. C.. 
Frank Ross, Oregon A. C.. 
J. B. Swanson, Washington S. 
E. W. Burke, Washington S. 
Bryon, WRSNIETON 


PURDUE WRESTLERS 
|. DEFEAT IOWA TEAM 


—--- 


| Player and club-— 
2 | Nighbor, Ottawa 
79| Denneny, Ottawa 
ran ies Peete J's a. cc ececeseeueseede 11 
| Prodgers, Hamilton 
Lalonde, Canadiens 
» | Noble, St. Patricks 
Darragh, Ottawa 
| Boucher, Ottawa 
. Malone, Hamilton 
: Mummerv, Canadiens 
| Arbour, Canadiens 
| Randall, St. Patricks 
Cameron, St. Patricks 
| Denneny, St. Patricks 
Corbeau, Canadiens 
Pitre, Canadiens 
Couture, Hamilton 
Carey, Hamilton 
' Gerard, Ottawa 
| Matte, Hamilton 
| Cleghorn, Canadiens 
| McCarthy, Hamilton 
'McKell, Ottawa 
Berlinquette, Canadiens 
Cleghorn, Ottawa 
Dye. Hamilton 
| Wilson, St. Patricks 
, Carpenter, Hamilton 
Bruce, Ottawa 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LAFAYETTE, Indiana—The Purdue | 
University wrestling team defeated | 
the Iowa University wrestling squad | " 
here recently, 34 to 22. The meet was , . 
one of the hardest-fought seen in Me- | ome yr tie 2th ee oe 
morial Gymnasium in some time. the. OINES, lowa-—The Drake 
‘lowa team offering Coach Thcodore | University track squad is working out 
/Paulson’s men much resistance in| | daily, in preparation for at least one 
-every event. The victory was the sec- | indoor meet and for the spring activi- 
‘ond straight of the Purdue team, the! ties, which will begin with the annual 
|latter having a win over Ohio State | prake relay meet, which as usual will 
University to its credit. Capt. J. C.\ attract the crack athletes of middle- 
Kepple of Purdue won the feature | western colleges and universities here 
match of the evening, the 158-pound oy April 23. 
bout, from B. G. Howrey ‘23 of; The squad is taking building-up | 
Iowa. The first match was won by ' exercises, work in the jumps, hurdles, | 
the Purdue men in im. 15s. and short sprints, pole vault and shot put. 


the second was awarded to Kepple/ Many membefs of the squad, however. | 
on a decision. C. A. Alcorn, °21' 
wrestled three seven-minute rounds 
with R. T. Smith ‘23 to a draw... 
In the three-minute overtime periods | 
‘each man was given one decision. 

The Iowa University team has the’ 
reputation of being one of the lead-. 
ing mat teams in the Western Con- | 
ference and as a result of its victory | 
Purdue stands high in Western Con- | 
ference wrestling circles, Tonight 
Indiana University will come here 
for a meet. The Cream and Crimson 
team are Western Conference cham- 
pions, and if Purdue can defeat thein 
it will undoubtedly be a strong con-' 
tender for the championship of the 
Big Ten Conference this. year. The 
summary: 

115-Pound—R. D. Hall 23, Purdue. won 
two decisions from F. Bernes, lowa. 

126-Pound—Don Brouse ‘21, Purdue, 
won two decisions over William Albers, 
Towa. 

185-Pournd—cC. B. Sweeney, Iowa, won 
two falls from P. R. Macklin °22, Purdue. 

145-Pound—J. M. Alcorn, Purdue, drew 
with R:. T. Smith, Iowa. ’ 

158-Pound—Capt. J. C. Kepple, Purdue. 
won fall and a decision over B. G. Howry, 
Iowa. 

175-Pound—L. C. White, Iowa, won a 
decision and fall over R. C. Marshall °22, 
Purdue. P 

Heavy weight—W. lL. Spencer "22, Pur- 
due, won fall over R. L. Hunter, lowa. 


: BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


work for the exercise only. 

Drake’s prospecte are considered 
_ better than they have been for several 
years. Last season the track squad | 
' was not strong, but all of its members | 


ception of four men. Charles Howard, 
H. P. Drew, dash men, and Wilfred | 
Cresap, a mile and two-mile runner, 
have finished school, and Kar]! Broad- 
ley ‘23 has withdrawn from the uni- 
versity and returned to his home in 
| Texas. 


in the jumps and shot put: G. D. 
Shawver °21 in the low hurdles and | 
sprints; , John Pendy '21 in the discus; 
Albert Lindell "22 and Trescott Lone 
’22 in the quarter-mile; Rupert Mc- 
Cannon °22 in the 220-yard dash, and 
T.,& Payseur °21 inthe pole vault, 
half-mile and one-mile. Wayne Feike 
21, star half-mile and mile runner, 
who was out of school last year, also 
is on the squad. 

Among the more promising of last 
year’s freshmen are James Shearer, in 
the shot put, 220-yard Jow hurdles and 
440-yard dash; Harold Beyer, John 
‘Earhart and Kenneth Roush in the 


(the half-mile and 


the | 
second half of the National Hockey | 


5 | five-mile. 


po 


while Dye of St. | 


0als| trom Neely, Gallagher, Evans, 
A four-mile relay team | 
be selected from the distance) /#8t spring and should do even better 
10. ;this year. 


5 | for the pole vault are W. 


and .T. C. Constable °23, who, again, | 
) ' ; : , .'|not have her usual] stréngthb 
‘have not shown Missouri Valley cali ‘field events. 


DRAKE'S TRACK TEAM. 


‘are not track men but are taking the | 


| have returned to school with the ex- | 


The best of the hoid-over men-from 
last spring are Capt. H. G. Ebert ‘21, | 


dashes; Maurice Patterson, in the hur- ) 


in. the pole vault; 

track schedule follows: 

April 23-—Drake. “pelay meet at Des 
PP naa > 30—W: at Drake. 

May 7—Grinnell at Grinnell; 
State meet at Drake; 28— Missouri Valley 
Conference meet at ‘St. Louts. 


BEST MEN FOR: 
TRACK EVENTS 


| Kansas State Agriculeural College 
Has Few Promising Cardidateés 
for Field Events This Winter 


Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


| MANHATTAN, Kansas — Under the 
tutelage of Coach C, W. Bachman the 
Kansas State Agricultural Collegetrack 
squad is hard at work preparing for the 
1921 indoor season. The Aggie pros- 
pects for a successful] season in the 


track events are bright, as Coach Bach- 
man has a number of veterans to enter 
|in the meets. The field events will yield 
,the Aggies few points, however, unless 
‘some athletes in the weights and jumps 
are developed soon. 

Coach Bachman is giving his pro- 
tézés a series of development exer- 
cises in addition to their work on the 
track. These exercises are calculated 
to fit the Aggie. athletes for the long 
indoor and outdoor seasons. Included 
in the program outlined by the coach 
are workouts at handball and on the 
parallel bars, Swedish horses, chest 
| weights, and other gymnasium equip- 
; ment, 
| The Aggie mentor is looking to his 
entries in the distance events to secure 
‘the majority of the Aggie points in 
‘the meets on the schedule. The dis- 


2 tance squad includes R. B. Watson ’21, 


'who represented the United States in 
the 1500-meter run and the 3000-meter 
‘steeplechase in the Olympic Games last 
summer. Watson is captain of the 
'team, and holds college records in the 
distances from the half-mile to the 
The other members of the 
| distance group lack experience, but 
“possess unusual promise. They are 
C. G. Kuvkenda!ll ’23, R. C. Henre °23, 
| H. Stotts ‘23, and W. J. Mat- 
thias '23. 


in the javelin. | 


‘LEFT A AT JoWA 


"Resarded as ie Star Per. | 
former on the Track and 
Field Team at That University 
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Special td The Christian Sctence Monitor 
its Western News Office 

IOWA CITY, lowa—Three of the 
University of Iowa's most dependable 
veterans in track athletics for this 
year have beeu eliminated through 
poor classroom work. All these men 
were sure point winners, one was the 


captain, and one was the best distance 
runner who has graced an lowa track 
squad in several seasons. | 
- Ten “I” men remain from 1920 as 
the nucleus of the team which is be- 
ing developed by Coach G. T. Bresna- 
han, former cross-country coach and 
agsistant track coach at the University 
of Wisconsin, who has recently as- 
sumed his duties as track and cross- 
country coach at Iowa. 

Probably the most brilliant indi- 
vidual performer is E. P. Hoffman °21, 
in the high jum >. Last season Hoffman 
broke the Iowa record with a leap of 
6ft. %in., but was not doing as well 
toward the end of the season as at 
the first. However, Hoffman has great 
possibilities and may reasonably ex- 
ceed his last year’s mark this spring. 
He will be pushed by M. B. Conn ‘22, 
who jumped as high as Hoffman in 
several meets last season. 

Capt. L. E. Belding ’22 is a consist- 
ent performer in both the high and 
low hurdles, but will make better 
time over the 220 route. In the high 
hurdles he will probably be bested by 
H. A. Crawford ’22, who will be in his 
first year of varsity competition, but 
who has shown excellent form in 
practice and as a freshman. Crawford 


'will be a worthy opponent for the best 


high hurdler in the Conference if he 
performs true to form. 

Sophomores are likely to be the best 
performers in the dashes, too. J. T. 
Smith ’23 is an “I"" man from last sea- 
son whose forte is the century, and 
C. H. Matthey ’23 is another letter man 
whose best distances are the 220 and 


the short relay. E. C. Wilson ’22, C. 
| H. Brewton ‘22, and F. O. Seiling ’22, 
here three sophomore sprinters who 


The dashes will be run for the Ag-| Will have their first season with the 


| gies by John Evans °22, Clifford Gal- 
lagher ’21, and R. J. Shaw "23. 
first two are veterans of two former 
seasons. Gallagher holds the record 
of 5 3-5s. for the.50-yard low hurdles 
indoors. He will team up with Shaw 
in the hurdle events. 

The 440-yard dash entries are W. 
E. Turner ’21 and Thomas Neely ’22, 
both veterans at running. The pair 
will combine with Gallagher atd Shaw 
| to make the 880-yard relay team. The 
/ one-mile relay team will be selected 
Shaw, 


ett Pn, alent lente tag 


‘and Turner. 
will 
runners. 

The field events will provide small 


The | 


| Varsity this year, and Wilson and 
Brewton especially are expected to be 
Iowa's fastest men. 

In the quarter-mile Iowa has G. DP. 
Parker ’22, a letter man last year, but 
half-mile runners will have to be de- 
veloped. B, E. Goodrich ’23 was a 
miler on last year’s squad, but will 
have to be developed .to, become.a. point 
winner. George Ashton '23 and D. H. 
Scott ’23, from last season’s freshman 
squad, are giving competition for a 


‘place on the team. 


L. V. Peterman ’22 is a good two- 


‘mile man, who developed wonderfully 


Others from the cross- 


‘country squad will be out for the long 


encouragement for Aggie supporters. . 


The only men competing for the po- 
sition of representing K. S. A. C. in 
the shotput are R. D.. Hahn ‘23 and 
P. R. Jenkins ’23, neither of whom 
have marks that wiil place in Mis- 
souri Valley competition. Candidates 
J. Rogers °22 


ber: M. S. Winter °21 is the sole as-' 
| pirant for the high jump position; but, 
he is doing 6ft. regularly in practice. | 


2/and bids fair to break his 1920 record 


of 6ft. 1'%in. 


: BOSTON ATHLETIC 
: ASSOCIATION WINS '|° 


| 18, 


+e 2 a ee 


run, 
H. M. Barnes °22 won an “I” fin che 


(broad jump last year, but was not a 


‘consistent performer. 


Other men wii! 


‘have to be developed in this event. 
‘Franklin Jaqua '22, who did better than 


en 


| discus and shot put. 


22ft. last year. is not in college the 
second semester. 

Aside from the high jump, Iowa will 
in the 
F. L. Slater °23 will toss 
the weights for the Hawkeves an:l 
-shouid be a point winner both in the 
Last year Slater 
‘threw the discus 145dft. 

A. A. Devine '22 and M. M. Bailev 
‘21 are veterans in the pole vauit. 
| Devine is expected to better his mark 
lift. 6in. made last year. Devine 
likewise, Iowa’s best prospect for 
the javelin throw. although he has had 


| Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | | practically no ) experience. 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — 
Athletic Association has won 
right to play in the final games for 
the United States Amateur Hockey 
Association championship title of 
1921. This was accomplished by de- 
feating the Boston Shoe Trades team 


in the Boston Arena Thursday night, 


5 to 3. 
and 
periods to determine the winner. 
Neither team gave as good an ex- 
hibition of hockey as was displayed) 
when Shoe Trades won the last time’ 
they met: but the latter was forced 


Boston | _——- 


the! YALE CLUB WINS | 


AND TIES SCORE 


a 


INTER-CLUB SQUASH TENNIS 
(Class A) 


Club— Won Lost P. ¢ 
y 


It was a hard-fought game) Harvard Club 
required two extra 10-minute} Yale Club 


| Columbia >} toa me 2ee 
Crescent C’ub 


' Princeton (lub 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK. New York—tThe Yale 


to play without George Dufresne, who Club tie¢ up the Metropolitan team 


was ruled out by the association as|championship in squash tennis yes- 


The summary: 


SHOE TRADES 
lw 
Synnott, 


| ineligible. 


BOSTON A. A. 
Ingalls, Rice, Bright. 
rw, Reycroft, 
ieee: Murphy, c 
Cc, 
| Percy, Bright, 
PO°Sullivan, CD. ..6..cccecececeeues Dp. 
| Stubbs, 


Conley, Enright | 


Small | 


‘terday by winning the odd match in 


‘its match against the: Harvard Club. 


tieing the season score and makings 


Nowell! an extra match necessary, which will 


probably be played next Tuesday at 
‘the Squash Club. T. R. Coward, Yale 
Club, was the winner, defeating J. W. 


Skilton} Appel Jr., Harvard Club, 13-18, 15-11, 


Wylde, lam Croix, g......-....; g. Storey | 18- 16. 


Score—Boston Athletic Association 5, | 
| Boston Shoe Trades, 3. 
Eright. Murphy, Hutchinosn, Percy for 
| Boston A. A.: Conley 2, Geran for Shoe 
| Trades. Referees—(3. Wiggett, Sher- 
brooke, Ontario, and F. Rocque, Baston. 
Time—Three 15m. periods and two i0m. 


overtime periods. 
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PITTSBURGH DEFEATS ARMY 


sity of-Pitts5urgh defeated the United 
States Military Academy at basketball, 
| Saturday, 37 37 to 31. 
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“BOSTON 


HOCKEY TONIGHT 


At NEW BOSTON ARENA 
YALE vs, PRINCETON 


General Skating After the Game 


PUBLIC SKATING 
Sunday. Afternoon and Evening 
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Coward led at the start in all three 


Goals—-Stubbs, | games and each time Appel came from 


behind, tleing the score at 13-all in 
the first and th'rd games and reach- 
ing 11 in the second. 


ST. NICHOLAS WINS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The St. Nicholas hockey team defeated 


WEST POINT, New York—Univer- the Quaker City team of Philadelphia, 


here Thursday night in a United 
States Amateur Hockey Association 
name game, 4 to 2. 
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CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


Regular sailings from New York to 
Cherbourg, Southampton. Liverpool, 


Plymouth, London, Londonderry, 
Glasgow, Mediterranean Ports. 


AMPLE ACCOMMODATION WOW 


AVAILABLE ALL | 
196 State St.. Boston. Tel. Fort iN 4900: 
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: plumber. 
other hand, a score of such 


public. It is true that the audience 
should not, could not consist of ordi- 
it is not even 


they should, on the con- 
trary, be given an atmosphere of pri- 
vate concerts, to which publishers and 
critics should primarily, or, perhaps, 
exclusively be invited. This, of course, 


|} would preclude the possibility of any 


ff modern 

s the reader with many. ob- 
rher are works which look 
iH on paper, but which are 
in performance. 


ear new works, even admit- 

a he would only go to hear 

bout which he has heard favor- 

8. Would he not a be 
1 eegrege ces of unpublis 

} in such a way that he 

uld find them easy of access and 

eins position to choose those which 

sit th ; tendencies of his firm and 

, wigs his clients? 

precisely what L’£uvre 

2 is doing ‘angen and during 

; has arranged per- 

of ‘no ties than 200 works 

As a result, some 

have been acquired by 

‘and have been, or are 

P=. Poa . As will be 

Ng 15 per cent of 

‘playdd have been given the 

ps reaching the public in 

may be said that this is a 

or a a large proportion, accord- 

) the ideas one’ may entertain 

| to composition in gen- 

As a matter of fact, the propor- 

a relative, for it repre- 

ie best, or at least what 

pemerentated, not Fae! among 

included in the programs 

Inédite, bvt among those 

» the committee of that organ- 

it fs in this first choice that 

On yong of an institution 
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receipts. 

The foregoing proposal is not the 
proceeding which has been adopted in 
Paris, but it is possible that it would 
be preferable. There is certainly no 
reason why people who are anxious 
to hear new“music should be debarred 
from these performances which, how- 
ever, are not intended so much for 
them as for the publishers. It is there- 
fore desirable that publishers them- 
selves should establish similar organi- 
zations in other towns and that they 
should subsidize the committee and 
the performers neceseary for the un- 
dertaking, a proceeding which would 
save them much time and would enable 
them to become. acquainted with. works 
which it might be in their interest to 
purchase and publish. 


RECENT TENDENCIES 
IN COMPOSITION 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—Much interest 
attached to the meeting of the Mu- 
sical Association on January 18, when 
Sir Charles Stanford read a paper on 

“Some Recent Tendencies in Compo- 
sition.”| Novello’s room at 160 War- 
dour Street was crowded for the 
occasion, The ever-géenial Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge was in the chair and the 
paper proved thoroughly provocative 
of thought. Sir Charles has a gift of 
lucid exposition which equals his ex- 
pert knowledge of his subject. 

He opened the discourse by a quo- 
tation from Diderot which, roughly 
translated’ into English, means “When 
we despair of making a thing that is 
beautiful, natural and simple, we have 
a shot at making something bizarre.” 
Sir Charles considered this explained 
some of the contemporary eccentrici- 
ties in music, and added that the pres- 
ent age is not one of heauty and sim- 
plicity but of.extravagance. He then 
tabulated the most noticeable of recent 
tendencies in composition. 

1. An inordinate love of writing 
consecutive fifths. This, he said, was 
not progress; it was going back to 
diaphony, and he was convinced that 
an acoustical reason lay at the back 
of the prohibition of consecutive 
fifths. They were ugly, and Pales- 
trina and his contemporaries avoided 
them. At the present day fifths have 
become something of a formula, and 
it has even been said that they are in 
the twentieth century what the Al- 
berti bass was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

2. Tendency to enlarge upon the 
whole tone scale. This scale is only 
applicable to the piano, organ, and 
harp, not to instruments which, like 
the violin, can play in the pure scale. 
Also, to rely on the whole tone scale 
is to emphasize the defects of equal 
temperament. If the whole tone 
scale prevails, then good-by to nature. 

3. Tendency toward too _ rapid 
modulations. The result of too rapid 
modulation is to leave the listener in 
a fog. 

4. Great dislike to the use. of the 
common chord. All sorts of devices 
aré employed by young composers to 
conceal it, but there is nothing im- 
proper in the common chord! A very 
usual device is to add an extraneous 
note not belonging to it. As an ex- 
ample of the value of common chords, 
Sir Charles quoted Wagner's prelude 
to “The Rhinegold,” and amused 
every one by pointing out how “added” 
notes would have muddied the waters 
of the Rhine. Chromatic as Wagner 
was, when he wished to accentuate his 
great moments he lignan diatonic. . 

‘Bir Charles then spoke eloquently 


|in detense of melody, which is a far 
than either harmonic 
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|eultured that makes their music. so. 


Who that ‘has seen it-nan ever for- 
get “Sadko” 


Rimsky-Korsakof’s music, the vivid 
lor, the swaying fronds 
and waving Sea-plants of Buris Anis- 
feld’s setting, the swing of the dancers. 
- The best of the Russian music is 
program-music, in the best sense of 
that word. ‘Your Russian likes a 
picture, a play of evénts before his 
thoughts, in order to write his best 
music. It will, probably be conceded 
by most musicians that Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s best effort is: his “Schehera- 
zade,” with its narrative-form that in- 
ee aa each section of the. tone- 
poem, Festival at Baghdad, its 
wreck te thes ship on the stormy sea 
at the foot of the island surmounted 
by a bronze warrior. Tschaikowsky, 
to be sure, is at his best in his sym- 
phonies and descends to far lower 


note of Russian idealism. 


as played by the Rus-} 
sian Ballet: the wave-like rhythm of} - 


| Through 


‘about by Seriabine, Cui, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, ri; and Borodin, 


and now has a body of natfona) music 


that rhymes with. the color and bar: 
baric splendor of the Kremlin, the 

of Golovine and Anis- 
feld, the literature of Tolstoy, Turgen- 
ieff, , kin, and strikes the true 
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TITTA RUFFO AT. 
THE HIPPODROME 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, stood forth on the great 
Stage of the Hippodrome on the even- 
ing of Sunday, February 13, and sang 
—does it matter what? Enough to say 
that this man with a voice kept an 
enormous crowd of hearers out late 
and could not supply them with half so 
much Italian melody as they wanted. 
He appeared in association with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, Nic- 
Olai Sokoloff, conductor, ‘and Mishel 
Piastro, violinist; greatly to his sat- 
isfaction, no doubt, inasmuch as he 
ie a popular educator as well as a 
spoiled hero of the galleries, and since 
nothing suits him better than to draw 


levels when he writes an “occasional” | a8 many people together as would con- 
piece like his “1812” or a program- | stitute a small city and make them 


piece like the “Marche Slav.” He is 
rather the exception that proves the 
rule; it has been even claimed by the 
“Great Five” (Balakireff, Borodin, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui, and Liadoff); 
that Tschaikowsky is not a true Rus- 
sian, that he is eclectic and is influ- 
enced too much by Teutonic music. 


German Influence 


The Russian composers of the early 
nineteenth century were distinctly 
less national in their spirit than their 
followers. Glinka, who wrote “Ruslan 
and Ludmilla” and “A Life for the 
Czar,” both of which were tremen- 
dously popular on the Russian stage 
in the old days, is classic enough in 
his musical forms and even when he 
uses Russian folk-tunes is stereo- 
typed in his harmonization and com- 
position. Nicholas and Anton Rubin- 
stein. were both German in feeling; 
their music stemmed from Germany. 

It remained for the “Great Five’ to 
free Russian. music from German in- 
fluence and make it truly national. 
This Borodin accomplished in a 
measure in his “Prince Igor.” But 
this opera is pale in comparison with 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff,” a 
truly barbaric and primitive opera. 
Moussorgsky’s orchestration was so 
crude and even unplayable that 
Rimsky-Korsakoff reorchestrated the 
work, but there are those who claim 
that the original is far superior to the 
revamped version. It is hard to say 
whether this judgment is correct, 
since the original version has prob- 
ably never been played adequately on 
the opera stage. 

The “Great Five” set about to write 
a truly Russian music, founded on the 
Greek ecclesiastical modes, Russian 
folk-tunes, with an admixture of 
oriental color. It seems safe to say that 
their work will live long after the 
Rubinsteins and Glinka have sunk 
into oblivion. They have a vitality 
that insures their permanence, 

It is difficult to say how Arensky 
and Rachmaninoff will fare in the fu- 
ture. Most of Arensky’ s output comes 
under the category of salon music. 
His piano pieces, such as the “Forest 
Spring,” are tuneful and engaging, but 
they are not typical nor even dis- 
tinguished. Almost without exception 
they might have proceeded from the 
pen ‘some pupil of Jadassohn or 
Rheinberger. They lack the charac- 
teristic Russian note; indeed, they 
lack any characteristic note, They are 
not highly original or inventive. 

With Rachmaninoff, the case ise 
somewhat different. His melody in E 
and - his Polichinelle are grateful 
pieces of salon music. His too-much- 
played Prelude in C sharp minor is a 
real efflorescence of Russian music, 
though it is so hackneyed that it is 
difficult to judge it in all fairness. 
His two concerti bespeak sound crafts- 
manship and real inspiration. Some 
of h 3 songs are rarely beautiful and 
typicaily Russian. His is a personal- 
ity of many facets. As _ virtuoso 
he ranks among the few great 
artists and is constantly display- 
ing some new power, some new 
side of his many-sided personality. 
Poetic Scriabine 

Of all the Russians, Scriabine is 
possibly the most subjective and poetic. 
His earlier works. are almost classic 
in form, but his later output was ultra- 
modern in form and harmonization 
and his “Poenis” utilize the full power 
and resources of the modern orches- 
tra. Whether music can express all 
the meaning that Scriabine sought to 
express is a moot question. At any 
rate, these “Poems” have raised mod- 
ern music to a higher plane of being 


and are without question wonderfully 


inspired works. 


The art of Stravinsky is at the 
“Petrouchka” is 


opposite pole. His 
realism carried to the limit. His hand- 
organs are real hand-organs and his 
“Squeaks real puppet-squeaks. 
of the theater, not heard 

the concert hall. 
» evident, in view of the 
that Russian musical art, in 
it strikes a true national 
renaissance. The folk, as 
always do, first struck the 
: of sincerity in their primitive 
and dances. There is a rough 
: ric rhythm, an oriental 


listen to interpretations of master- 
worke of musical art. 


Audience Well Pleased 


The house would have been glad, 
without question, if the singer had oc- 
cupied the entire evening with his 
arias and songs; but it was fain, 
nevertheless, to hearken closely to the 
message of the “Pathetic’’ symphony 
of Tchaikowsky, as delivered by Mr. 
Sokoloff and his men and to await the 
proper time for the glorious voice to 
break into sound. 
the baritone’s educational ideas, it 
should be recorded that a more pleased 
audience than that which filled the 
fioor, the baiconies and the vast back- 
stage of the Hippodrome never ap- 
plauded a performance by a symphony 
orchestra, and it might be added that 
a more delightful study of Tchaikow- 
sky’s popular work than the instru- 
mentalitists from Cleveland, Ohio, 
gave is not set forth in New York in 
erdinary times, seasons and weathers. 


a thing or two about himself no less 
than about music in general on this 
occasion. For although he is chiefly 
known and liked as an opera singer, 
he declined to have his part in the 
program consist exclusively of arias. 
After the performance of the sym- 
phony, he took his first turn before the 
audience, singing the serenade from 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” That ended, 
the balconies and the rear stage 
wanted another aria and signified 
their desire by shouts of “Figaro!” 
“Figaro!” And yet they were obliged 
to take an Italian song. And so on. 
After Mr. Piastro finished an admir- 
able exhibition as solo performer with 
orchestra in Tchaikowsky’s violin con- 
certo in D, the singer gave the “Brin- 
disi” from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” and for 
encores he did a&S before and gave 
songs. In the pauses, shouts of 
“Figaro!” “Figaro!” were again hurled 
across the tumult of the hand-clap- 
ping; but in vain. A good-natured 
and shrewd man in the first baicony 
turned around to some of his friends 
who weré among those calling loudest 
for Rossini’s aria and remarked: 
“You'll have to pay extra for that.” 
Which is probably true. They will 
have to pay. by listening to another 
symphony or first-class instrumental 
piece of some sort, such is the price of 
“The Barber of Seville’ s” shaving. 


Loyal to Miss Garden 

The day after all this acclaim at 
the Hippodrome, Mr. Ruffo asked rep- 
resentatives of the newspapers of the 
city to his hotel; and at the appointed 
time about seven or eight men and 
women called' upon him at his suite. 
He seemed lonesome. A manuscript 
vocal score of Leoncavallo’s opera, 
“Edipo Re,” was open on the rack 
of an upright piano, and things looked 
as simple as they may have in the 
garret he occupied years ago when he 
was a student in Florence, Italy. He 
imparted the rather negative informa- 
tion that the stage — of the Metro- 
politan Opera House of New York, 
which has always been closed to him, 
still remains so, notwithstanding 
contrary rumors. Thereupon he de- 
clared in enthusiastic terms his al- 
legiance to the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, of which he first became a 
member long ago in Mr. Dippel’s ad- 
ministration as manager, and with 
which he is singing in the present 
engagement of the organization at 
Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House. He assured his visitors 
that he would sign a contract for next 
season with no other director but Miss 
Mary Garden. But of more moment, 
perhaps, than that was his concern for 
the musical future of the United 
States. “The public,” said he, “should 
be educated to like opera, as it has 
been to like concerts. I think that 
opera artists ought to have opportu- 
nity to visit all the cities of the cs 1- 
try; pursuing, however, their proper 
vocation as interpreters of opera, in- 
stead of merely. appearing as concert 
singers who have made a reputation in 
opera. For that reason I wish there 
could be not only two - completely 
equipped companies in North America. 
like the Metropolitan and Chicago 
companies, but in addition a number 
of smaller ones scattered over the con- 
tinent.” 


Jeritic, whether the average audience 
|really’ hears the varied music pre- 


Specially for The Christian ance 


’ A well-known musica) critic . 


ah unfortunate misapprehension on 
the 
it 

op. 87. The audience ‘in question, 
mistaking the just before the 
last phrase for. end of the piece, 
destroyed: the climex of the nocturne 
with a, burst of applause. This kind 
of thing makes one wonder, as did the 


sented to it in any other sense than as 
a mere medley of sound. There are 
probably as many different impres- 
sions, for example, of an orchestral 
work as there are people in the audi- 
ence, since it is unlikely that any two 
individuals listen to musit in exactly 
the same way. It is, however, possi-, 
ble and interesting to realize that 
there are several well-defined and 
differing kinds of pleasure in the 
hearing of music, each.one character- 
istic of a distinct type of music-lover. 

Yhere is, to begin with, enjoyment 
of melody solely because of its appeal 
to the ear, Capacity for this kind of 
musical pleasure is strongest in chil- 
dren; it becomes more complex with 
the growth of temperament. The most 
interesting ‘speculations necessarily 
arise in considering the wsthetic en- 
joyment of orchestral music. ~ It is 
possible to listen to an orchestral 
work without coming, as it were, to 
grips with the music, merely allowing 
it to convey emotions and pictures to 
the listener. There is great pleasure 
in this, and it is often felt by people 
capable, in other moods, of a more 
critical appreciation. 

Those who always listen in this pic- 
torial or program manner must miss 
much of the significance of the music 
and they do not usually possess a 
good musical memory, but there is no 
denying that they often have a genuine 
love of music, and more musical 
capacity than they themselves realize, 


They are certainly inclined, however, 


In justification of | 


for the solo instrument. 
Mr. Ruffo seemed inclined to teach | 
‘also give great pleasure, and has the 


since it ts, as a rule, uneultivated. 


to love orchestral “color” more than 
rhythm, and they have been known ‘o 
miss beautiful melody when presented 
to them with a complicated instru- 
mental background, or florid subordi- 
nate parts. There are those, for ex- 
ample, who do not care for the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo, although they enjoy the first and 
third movements. This may be because 
the melodies in the slow movement are 
for the most part in the orchestra, with 
a delicate tracery of accompaniment 


The search for melody alone can 


advantage of cultivating the memory 
so that old favorites can always be 
recognized. To hear and remember 
a much-loved melody of Beethoven, 
Mozart, or Chopin, or of some modern 
composer, Russian or English, of the 
folk-song tradition is an experience 
which does not lose by repetition. 

It is impossible to say which of 
these two ways of listening gives the 
most pleasure; it is certain that both 
of them fall short of a full under- 
standing of ‘the music. They both 
show a capacity, probably unculti- 
vated, for a certain degree of musical 
culture, and are therefore very differ- 
ent from that pleasure in the art 
sometimes to be noticed in cultured, 
but entirely unmusical hearers. 

The intellectually gifted individual, 
often a mathematician, who does not 
care for simple melody, and in whose 
mental equipment the ability to make 
or understand music has apparently 
been left out, has been known to show 
great interest in music of an intellec- 
tual nature such as sonatas and fugues.. 
It is difficult to decide whether this 
interest arises from an appreciation 
of the beauty of musical sound or’ 
from an unconscious pleasure in the 
form and in the working out of the 
themes. 

It is strange, on the other hand, that 
often the literary temperament, like 
that of the child, asks nothing of 
music but that it should appeal to the 
ear. The amateur who understands 
enough of the art to hear orchestral 
music as a whole, melody, harmony, 
and form, must penetrate more deeply 
into the meaning of the work he is 
hearing than most of the audience. 
but it is doubtful whether any musical | 
pleasure is as lively as that of the | 
student who recognizes new and beau-| 
tiful aspects of his daily task and | 
brings to the concert hall a freshness | 
and enthusiasm too often lost in later | 
years. 

There is, indeed, one type of ani | 
cian to whom music can only on the, 
rarest occasions gfve wsthetic pleas-. 
ure, and that is the learned musician 
without much temperament, whose 
critical faculty plays too predominant 
a part to allow of pure énjoyment. If 
he listens to modern mustc he is much 
too busy finding out “how it is done” 
to share in its emotional appeal—if 
old music is interpreted for him he 
will certainly criticize the perform- 
ance. Criticism is a necessity, but an 
exclusive preoccupation with the in- 
tellectual, or, worse still, with the 
technical side of music induces a dry- 
as-dust attitude, inimical to inspira- 
tion. These purely intellectual mus'i- 
cians are seldom successful as com- 
posers. 

The composer should be the best 
listener of all, since he has both the 
knowledge to understand what, he 
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although amusing, can never be a 
wholly satisfactory process. One ‘who 
loves above all things timbre, and 
“color,” may awake on some inspiring 
occasion (such as the performance of 


Mr, Guetav Holst’s “Planets”) to a 
sense of melody as well; 


,|Shows the 


end a chitin and the opera comes 
hy a close, 

The libretto . bos been found de- 
‘felont:. at moments, in. dramatic 
power, and it furthermore shows too 
plainly its artificial character—its 
particular purpose of providing a 


wyiready vehicle for musical getting. 
in! Vallerfestra’s 
ideemms: it completely. “Ollanta” pro- 


score, however, re- 
claims him one of the few masters of 
‘the continent’ As the struggle of the © 
opera te reach production has been a 
long one, and as it has been rewritten 
in parts during ite strange career, it 
various influences that 
have shaped the composer’s develop- 
ment; there are melodious passages 
suggestive of the man’e early fond- 
ness for Bellini, Donizzeti and Verdi, 
as well as pages that reveal the 
breath of Berlioz and Wagner. 
Though he does not accept the Wag- 
nerian methods wholly, he has 


he who ie: adapted them to his pergonality so as 


in the habit of listening only for! to create for his opera an ample de- 


melody may for once evolve mind- 
pictures from the music, the musically 
educated amateur may forget his 
knowledge in entirely uncritical de- 
light, and, lastly, the musician may 
have more varied moods haa anyone 
else in the audience. 


ee ee ee 


“OLLANTA” 


clamatory power which develops in 
full accord with the requirements of 
the action, fusing admirably with the 
symphonic texture of the whole. 
Valleriestra uses the leitmotif for the 
characters of Cusi, Ollanta and Rumi- 
fiahui, as well as to delineate the 
themes of love, fate and treachery; 


|the matifs undergo, during the course 
|of the opera, a change that corre- 


sponds to the changes wrought fn the 


Valleriestra’s Peruvian Opera ° 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


The recent pronounced success of 
the opera “Ollanta” in Lima, Peru, 
brings to the attention of the Spanish- 
American musical world a notable 
musician who for 30 or more years 
has been laboring in comparative seid 
scurity to establish a national opera. 


The whole continent, indeed, has thus | poem 


personages and their interrelation- 
ships, The influence of Wagner, espe- 
cially in the third and final act, 1s 
noticeable in the orchestration. 

The composer of “Ollanta” has a 
strong sense of the theater; this is to 
be noticed even in his “Requiem,” 
which is more dramatic than religious; 
be is skillful in conveying the sense 
of atmosphere, as in his symphonic 
“In the Orient.” Hence the 


far given to the music of the world | beauty of the. descriptive pages in the 
but a single name, that of the Brazil-;score of “Ollanta,” in which simple 


ian’ Gémez, whose name is forever, contrapuntal 
al ‘effect of the exotic scenes in the sun 


And now it is with the | temple. His work in the utilization of 


associated with the tuneful opera, 
Guarani.” 


methods enhance the 


name of Gomez that the work of José | :those Inca themes which he has so 
Marfa Valleriestra is being linked. As|long studied suggests a comparison 
one Peruvian critic has put it, the | with the labors of Rimsky Korsakov 


triumph of “Ollanta” is not merely and Stravinsky. 


In “Ollanta” he 


that of a composer who refused to be. ‘achieves color effects by means of a 
discouraged, despite the laughter with subtle use of the wood-winds—espe- 
which his early researches into Inca} 'cially in the native dances of the first 
music were greeted, but also that of | and third acts—without at all falling 
the public, which has at last brought! into anything like a pedantic presenta- 


itself up to the level of the composer. : tion of folklore musical studies. 
Valleriestra the man as well as the! not averse, indeed, 


He is 
to mingling Inca 


artist has achieved with the success of | themes with musical of a totally dif- 


this new opera the aims of a lifetime; 
at a single stroke the individual, 
artist, and the nationalist reaps the) 
reward of decades of abnegation and | 
persistence. 

The iegend upon which the opera is! 
built is widely known among students: 
of Peruvian and Incaic lore. 


‘ferent order, and thus extracting 


the strange and authentic effects. 


—— 


PAUL KOCHANSKI 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK New York—Paul Ko- 


The: chanski, violinist, made his first ap- 


librettists, Blume and Cisneros, b ogee ¢ pearance in the United States on the 


great liberties. As it stands in oper- Hall, taking 


rt with the New York 


atic form, it portrays the love of Cusi ‘Symphony O Gece Walter Dam- 
Coyllur, daughter of the Inca Pacha-' rosch, conductor, in a preséntation of 


cutec, for Ollanta, one of the Inea’s: ‘the Brahms violin concerto in B. 


It 


great generals and the proud defender’ ‘is hardly overdoing praise to say that 


of the empire. Rumifiahui, another 
general of the Inca’s, is also in love 
with Cusi. The Inca, desiring to re-: 
ward Ollanta for the services he has; 
lent the empire, asks the general to’ 
name anything; gold, wealth, palaces 
are his for the asking. Ollanta asks 
only for Cusi, whereupon he is incon-' 
tinently reminded of his plebeian 
origin and taught his place. Ollanta, 
deeply hurt, vows to win Cusi, and 
with his faithful troops surrounds the: 
temple where she is at worship of the’ 
Sun. 


‘rately and interestingly as well. 


The Inca princess weeps her | showiness, 


-he negotiated all the technical diffi- 
culties of the concerto flawlessly, nor 
is it flattering him to say that he over- 
came all interpretative obstacles 
triumphantly. He played in scholarly 
and at the same time expressive fash- 
ion. Everything about the piece, 
boastful first movement, beseeching 
second and jesting third, went accu- 
The 
violinist’s execution was clean, yet 
never distressingly nice. His motions 
with the bow were little given to 
his right arm being the 


fate, and when Ollanta succceeds in: radius of a comparatively small and 


penetrating into the temple, she flees snug gesticulatory arc. 


But of more 


with him to the stronghold of Ollan-' consequence than anything else, his 


taitambo. The jealous 


Rumifiahui: performance 


made the music of 


concocts a plan whereby to outwit: Brahms palpitate and glow; it seemed, 


Ollanta; 


he comes to him under. the! indeed, 


to take the composer out of 


pretext that he, too, has been thrust. ‘his usual brooding and reticent mood 
forth by the Inca and offers his aid; | and make him now brag, now senti- 


this Ollanta accepts, despite Cusi’s: 
warning; the Inca is then treacher-| 


mentalize and now joke, in the ordi- 
nary and human manner of the per- 


ously admitted into the stronghold,'son one may have met just before the 
only to find that the lovers have’ concert on the subway platform, when 


placed themselves forever beyond his waiting for an uptown express. 


“Handsome Is 
As Handsome Does’ 


EMEMBER that homely adage when you go 
In appearance some other 
piano may be as beautiful in your eyes as any 
Smith & Barnes, Strohber, Hoffmann, Willard 


to choose a piano. 


and Lessing. 


tone first. 


SMITH BARNES & STROHRER CO., 
Washingtou Arvade, 255 Wovdward Ave.. 


Detroit 
hig SMITH — co.., 
$11 Wabash Ave.. Chicag 
eMITE REIS PIANO co 
1005 «live &t, 
St. Louis, 


But you can make no greater mistake than to buy 
a piano for its looks alone. 
to admire any piano in our big line, but we urge 
you to compare,it and judge it for its richness of 


If you do not know the name of our nearest 
dealer and cannot conveniently visit one of our 
own stores, be sure to write for catalog. 


You are almost sure 


Smith & Barnes 
Strohber 
Willard 

Hoffmana 


Lessing 


SMITH BARNES & STROHRER CH.., 
1828 Broadway, Pareons, Kan. 
THE cag Soy PIANO co. 
274 W Water S Milwaukee, Wis. 
SMITH BARNES. “4 STROHBER CO. 
917-91¥ Grand Ave., Kansas City. Mo 
SMITH BARNES & STROHBER Cw.. 
66 Illineis St., Chivago Heights, tL 
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~ HOME FORUM 


hs eoaly! for it lies so far away, 
at in our time, nor in our children’s 


Then added, ss in heat: 


is this! 


~—~Tennyson. 


No Advocate But Itself 


ee “Do not waste a minute, not a second, 
; pe ures to demonstrate to others the 
Me t of your own performance. 
work does not vindicate itself, 
S dapaise rte dicate it, but you can 
' steadily on to the something 
ote ee advocate but itself.— 
“A Let- 


Higginson, 
mg Contributor.” | 


ice Rept 


rhe ¥ Rae 
¢ that. vhich ‘Written for ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
4 At: soy 3 ae e ays ; 5 a - 

a pee ‘ee Lord, to laud Him and 
pas ince nf Th b, , ES ae v Pe Fe Fe = 4 

aes jee Mihi 


pit } no more shall rest in 
d heaps, 
n with freer light shall slowly 
oa ny Seca to fatten lower r lands, 


3 Sas when shall all men’s good 
ne ‘each man’s rule, 


ke a shaft. of light across the 
| ike a lane of, beams athwart the 


and universal 


ae the circle of the golden 

‘s far ‘he flow’d, and ended; 

“ah, 1, folly!” in a mimic cadence an- 
‘d James— 


oth slike the second wort to us that 


Old writers push’d the happy season 


me more fools they,—we torwaba: 
oe both: | 
phat unto him who works, and feels 
works, 
same grand year is ever at the 
” 


If 


This 


SCIENCE 


‘MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL Dany 
Newsp 


sar Colorado ‘aoa | 


o source and origin of all things, to give 


bong, 


and nearer to the great heart of Christ; 


let Him become magnificent to}. oi,» (Science and Health, p. 568.) 


ut} human apprehension is in reality to) | 


| Obey the First Commandment, “Thou 


*isbait have no other gods before me.” . 


+o magnify the Lord is to magnify the 


: credit to the First Canse, to admit by: 

| inferencé that there is no other real | 

i cause and that every real result must. 

-\ spring from that true and only cause. 

| To magnify the Lord is to issue a veri- 

table declaration. of Science, to pro-- 

mulgate the healing efficacy of spir-' , 

itual understanding and to cast upon 

the waters of buman strife the bread 

of truth, which will inevitably return 

to bless and reward in the hour of 

need. Christian Science begins with | 

this first commandment, for from it 

flows the truth about the relationship . 

of man to his fellow man and to every 

creature in the universe. The more’ 

splendid, glorious, and sublime God 

appears to us, the more we cherish His 

image and likeness and the more ad- 

mirable and grand God's man, express- 

ing His power and action, is recognized 

to be. When Joshua led the children | 

of Israel across the Jordan into the, 

Promised Land, it is recorded that. 

“the Lord magnified Joshua in the 

sight of all Israel.” Joshua shone in 

the reflected light of the diviné pres- 

ence, by reason of his obedience to the 

divine command. This type of magnifi- 

cence is open to all men who are ready 

to listen and to carry out the calls and 

injunctions of Deity. The Jordan was 

an obstruction which lay between the 

children of Israel and their promised 

goal, They had wandered forty years. 

in the desolation of plain and moun-' 

tain on the east of the Jordan. The 

fertile plain of Jericho lay before them, 

and further ahead, off toward the west. 

the highlands of Judea rose as safe 

bulwarks, the region where their fa- 

ther Abraham and their mother Sarah 

had planted the family from which 

they had all sprung. The moment had 

arrived for them to enter into their 

inheritance. The Scripture narrative 

tells of the manner in which the Jor- 

dan parted for them and how they 

crossed on dry land. It took faith and 

unquestioning obedience on the part of 

Joshua to take the steps demanded of 

him by God in order to carry out what 

seemed to the human mind an infrac- 

tion of natural law, the stopping of the 

waters of a swift mountain stream in 

its headlong career, in order to Tet the 

children of Israel pass, but because 

Joshua was equal to the test, he was ee 

magnified by God, he more than ever es 

reflected the deific qualities. BS, Saebe Sho ha 
It is obvious that the ability to mag- ee oe 

nify God must depend upon a correct des pcs eee 

understanding of God, and this can ek 

‘j}Only be acquired through spiritual ® ae 

sense. Material sense cannot prop- a 

erly appreciate the divine nature, but 

spirituality, derived from Spirit, is en- 

dowed with the perception of eternal 

Life, Truth, and Love, which are. 

synonymous with God. When Mary. 

realized the overwhelming blessing 

which had been conferred upon her as. 

the mother of the promised Savior, she | 

burst into song with the words, “My | 

soul doth magnify the Lord,” concern-. 

ing which Mrs. Eddy, writing on! 

pages 29-30 of “Unity of Good,” has Beauty 

this to say, “The Virgin-mother’s sense 

being uplifted to behold Spirit as the) Approaching Shasta from the south, 

sole origin of man, she exclaimed, ‘My | one obtains glimpses of its snowy | 

soul [spiritual sense] doth magnify the | cone here and there through the trees 

Lord.’ Human language constant! y | from the tops of hills and ridges; but 

uses the word soul for sense. This it | it is not until Strawberry Valley is 

does under the delusion that the senses | reached, where there is a grand out- 

can reverse the spiritual facts of Sci-| opening ‘of the forests, that Shasta is | 

ence, whereas Science reverses the/ seen in all its glory, from base to. 

testimony of the material senses.” 
This habitual reversal, to which 

Mrs. Eddy here calls attention, is the 

attempt of evil to rob mankind of spir- 

itual truth, to filch from it its hard- 

won spiritual earnings at the very 

moment of victory, when some special 

good has been unfolded and seems se- 

cure within its grasp. The word, mag- 

nify, also has its reverse side, invented 

by evil, its counterfeit presentment. 

Thus to magnify can be made to mean 

to exaggerate, to try to represent that 

which is meager and barren as full 

and fruitful; that which is destitute of 

riches and scanty as abundant and 

opulent, and that which is lean and 

hungry as nourished and satisfied. The 

spiritually minded cannot be deceived 

by this trick of evil, when they are 


Shasta’s Radiating 


of woods and water and fountain | 
snow, rejoicing in the bright moun- 
tain sky. and radiating beauty on all 
the subject landscape like a sun. 
Standing in a fringing thicket of 
purple spir@a in the immediate fore- 
ground is a smooth expanse of green 
meadow with its meandering stream, 
one of the smaller affluents of the 
Sacramento; then a zone of dark, 
close forest, ite countless spires of 
pine and fir rising above one another 


in glorious array; and over all the 
great white cone sweeping into tbe 
thin keen sky—meadow, forest. and 
grand icy summit harmoniously 
blending and making one sublime 


enekew bind hides ever hele | 
reached high heaven, now rises clearer 


for the accuser is not there, and Love 
sends forth her primal and everlasting 


crown clearly revealed with its wealth | 


on the swelling base of the mountain | 


shy bird and squirrel. 


made up almost exclusively of two 
species of silver-fir. It is trom two to 


‘vation above the se.. of some six! 
‘thousand feet on its lower edge, eight | 
| thousand on its upper, and is the’ 
/most regular and best-defined of the. 
| ree 

The Alpine Zone has a rugged, | 
straggling growth of storm-beaten | 
| Swart pines (P. Albicaulis), which} 
| forms the upper edge of the timber | 
line.—John Muir, “Picturesque Cali-| 
| fornia.” 


Fable 


'The mountain and the squirre! 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter 
tle Prig”’: 

Bun replied, 

“You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weatiier 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere, 

And. I think it no disgrace 

To. occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 

You are not so small as |. 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; 
put; 

If | cannot carry forests on my back, | 

Neither can you crack a nut.” 


“Lit- | 


instructed by Science to detect the 
difference. between Truth and error, 
but mere human reasoning is not suffi- 
cient to separate the wheat of spiritual! 
fact from the tares of material fiction. 
Humility and willingness to receive 
correction are needed in order to ac- 
quire this Science which rejects the 
evidence of physical sense and insists 
that spiritual sense is the only safe! zones may be readily defined. The 
guide in ascertaining truth. first, which may be called the Chapar- | 
To magnify the Lord involves also| ral Zone, extends around the base in 
gratitude for deliverance from evil,' a magnificent sweep nearly a hundred 
from the ills of the flesh, from sin,| miles in length on its lower edges 
sickness, loss, and danger. The first} and with a breadth of about seven 
thought after recovery from disease | miles. It is a dense growth of chapar- | 
through Christian Science may turn to| ra! from three to six or eight feet 
the human agency through which the| high, composed chiefly of manzanita, 
saving power has been expressed, but “berry. chincapin, and several species | 
true healing invariably reaches the of ceanothus, called deer-brush by) 
heights of magnifying the Lord, one| ‘tbe hunter, forming when in full’ 
experience of this gratitude leading to bloom one of the most glorious flower- 
another until the habit of magnifying beds conceivable. The continuity of 
‘the Lord becomes second nature and this flower-zone is interrupted here 
| we exclaim, “How good God is to us! and there, especially on the south 
How certain is His saving power! side of the mountain, by wide swaths 
fier beautiful are His courts and habi- = a eee. Sree Oe Sawer 
tations, the states of consciousness in| "4 re “— 1 ve fag enc 
| which He is recognized as present and ee oe ng th " 
all-knowing!” Interpreting that won- 
derful twelfth chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse Mrs. Eddy thus writes of verses 
10-12, “For victory over a single sin, 
te give thanks and magnify the Lord 


picture evenly balanced. 

The main lines of the landscape are | 
immensely bold and simple, and so) 
regular that it needs all ‘ts shaggy | 
wealth of woods and chaparral and) 
its finely tinted ice and snow and. 
brown jutting crags to keep it from. 
looking conventional. In general 
views of the mountain three distinct 


feet .-high and five to seven feet in| 
diameter. 
lilies and lupines, with many other 
less conspicuous plants, occur in 
warm, sheltered .openings in these 


of Hosts. What shall we say of the 


lower woods, making charming gar- 
' mighty conquest over all sin? A louder! 


dens of wilderness where bees and | 


,and hour (not tomorrow); 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The next higher is the Fir Zone, 


three miles wide, has an average ele- | 


all is well and wisely | chaff. 
| means that | am very much in ear- 
| nest. 


noon.” 
| Edward wri 


Coe 
ee ate 
es 


“Slopes of Shasta,” from the etching by Frederick Robbins 


to look forward to, and you shall take 
back a list of pictures, such as I can 
remember. But to name every one 
how could I remember? for instance 
|/many a patient design went to adoring 
Frances’ ways’—Mrs. Horner, a 
daughter of our dear Graham. ; 
“Well, | can’t remember a tithe of the 
acts of folly there—and the big pic- 
tures, cr careful pictures, are but a 
part of the long list, and indeed I have 
forgotten much. 

A note from Ruskin came on May 
Day, saying: “I have yesterday fin- 
ished your lecture, for 12th May: but 


_I found, of course, that there was no 


possibility of giving any abstract of 


you in one lecture, nor without un- 
balancing the conditions of general 
review, 


‘So this is merely the 
sketched ground of what I hope to 
draw up in future.” 

The lecture then given drew from 
Swinburne some unusually sweet and 


serious words—for as a rule his let- 


ters were flashes of wit rather than 
feeling; but he himself eaid as a 
gioss on one of them: “You know, 
whenever my letters or talk are kand- 


wiches (if I may be allowed that 
endearing expression) of alternate 
and seriousness in layers it 


So I quote from such a sand- 
| wich letter to Edward dated May 15th, 


‘of which only a couple of pages con- 


‘cern us here: 


Ruskin, Burne-Jones, 
and Swinburne 


In March came a sudden note from | 
Ruskin at Herne Hill: “! want to 
come and see all the pictures you've | 
got and to have a list of all you've) 
done! The next lecture at Oxford is | 
to be about you-—-and I want to reckon ' 
you up, and it’s like counting clouds.” 
To which Edward answered: 

“When will you come? Fix any day | 


will you Say ‘about me? 


_fectly apt and adequate. 
Ruskin the authority and eloquence ‘on the spot. 
and what Which give such weight and effect to} 
Shall you | his praise. 


“My dear Ned, a spirit moves me | huts of birch trees. 
| to write a line to you, not of/| hutt of the birch the bark crows very) 
congratulation (which would be in- | thick, in contrast to the rind hicher, 
‘deed an absurd impertinence) on the) which is thinner than on other trees. 
admirable words I have just read in| Lord Sheffield’s mansion at FPletching 
| this evening’s paper’s report of Rus- |'was the last great house he knew that 
' kin’s second Oxford lecture, but to. was entirely warmed with charcoal. 
‘tell you how glad I was to-read them. 
'If | may venture to say as much with- | 
out presumption, I never did til] NOW | plates. 
,read anything in praise of your work | seemed to be for hop-drvine npur- 

that seemed to me really and per- | poses—-the charcoal burned in the ki'n | 
I do envy i where I had been resting was made 


It is just what ‘T gee in 


say I do all I ought not to do, and|* slass darkly’ that he brings out 


‘and lights up with the very best words 


won't be guided, and am obstinate, | 
and nasty, and tiresome? And Sd hee ge ae Pg ne wih Neos 
‘write you out a list—alas, I ‘have’ D ave 


|eyes for wonders but lack tongues 


wrought much folly in Israel and my \ty praise.”"—“Memorials of Edward- 


pictures are many. 
of them, the chief ones, and send it 
to you. 

“I'm so glad you're going to say a’ 


it and it’s a surprise. But forebodings | 


upon me.’ 
Then Ruskin: 


ll make @ liét | Burne-Jones.” by E. B-J. 


To the Pleiades 


many | word about me in my own country—| Look as thev rise, up rise 
specimens of which are two hundred that is Oxford. I feel very happy about | | Over the line where sky meets the 


earth; 


Golden-rods, asters, gilias.'as at the approach of doomsday are Pleiades! 


“It’s lovely to think of your being in | | Pletades, foes * 


that retributive torment. 
you a word of what I’m going to say! | 


I shan’t tell 1s 


teach to bé, like you, united. 
The Book of Indian Poems. 


butterflies ave at home and many a/ Mind you don’t miss any of the foolish 
| things out of the list, or I’m. sure-to 
find it out, ru come on Friday after- 


| “Yes, tomorrow—it will be ‘lovely 


' leaves; 
‘ural to hold bow and arrows in the | 
‘hand. The man was modern, but his 


rounded with meadows 
‘dwellings, scarcely thirty years since | 


Charcoal-Burners 

“Not far from the hop-kiln I found 
a place where charcoal-burning was 
carried on,” Richard Jeffries confides 
to. us in “Field and Hedgerow.” “The 
brown charcoal-burner, upright as 
a bolt,’ walked slowly round - the 
smouldering heap, and wherever flame 
seemed inclined to break out cast 
damp ashes upon the spot. Six or 
‘seven water-butts stood in a row for 
‘ts use. To windward he had built a 
| tence of fizkes, or watties as they are 
called here, well worked in with 
'brushwood, to break the force of the 
‘draught along the hill-side, which 
/ would have caused too fierce a fire. At 
one side stood his hut of poles meeting 
in a cone, wrapped round with rough 
canvas. Beside his rake and shovel 
‘and a short ladder, he showed me a 
tool like an immense gridiron, bent 
half double, and fitted to a handle in 
the same way as a spade. This was 
for sifting charcoal when burned, and 
separating the small from the larger 
pieces. Every now and then a puff of 
smoke rose from the heap and drifted 
along: it has a peculiar odor, a dense, 
‘thick smell of smothered wood coal, ‘o 
me not disagreeable, but to some peo- 
‘ple so annoying that they have been 
known to leave their houses and 
abandon a locality where charcoal- 
/ burning was practised. Dim memories 
of old days come crowding round me, 
invisible to him, to me visible and 


\life of the farm. 


eee valley, with the broad pyramid 
of “the Wrekin,”-—-another romantic 
| world,—looming some miles away- 
Much of the green earth he can see 
from his window, and more that be 
cannot, is his in trast from Nature, to 
till and fertilize. How well he fulfils 
that trust [ could read in the faces of 
farmets’ wives and busy cottage house- 
keepers, as he took me to see a cheese 
made, and generally to survey the 
country life the morning — my 
arrival. 3 

Father of his people! One telt be 
was that in every cheery salutation, 
and when a man is that, what system 
in the world is more comfortable and 
kindly all round than our half feudal; 
half agricultural, scheme of things? 
Though we were in Shropshire, it was 
Cheshire cheese that was being made 
in the great metal vat, and, loving that 
cheese of old, I asked the farmer's 
wife, a bright good little hard- 
working needle of a woman, why i 
Byes so hard to get Cheshire cheese in 
‘London; and kindred questions. Mean- 
while, a comely daughter had turned 
up the sleeves from her round arms 
and was rolling into a canvas the 
thick soft custard-like crust which the 
milk, acted upon by rennet, had al- 
ready thrown up to the surfacé, the 
residual milk, thus robbed of its sweet 
fatness, rushing‘ out: > through an 
opened tap. 

The mother was evidently happy in 
her daughters, and they in her and the 
“Yes! they were 
good girls,” the mother told us; “they 
were not forever wanting to be in 
Market Drayton or Shrewsbury” (the 


~ 


alive, of the great kings, great hunt- 
ers, who met with the charcoal- 
burners in the vast forests of 
mediw@vail days, of the noble knights 
and dames whom the rude charcoal- 
(burners guided to .their castles 
through trackless wastes, and all! the 
romance of old. 
tale of knightly adventure that does 
not in some way or other mention 
these men, whose occupation fixed 
them in the wildernesses which of 
yore stretched between 
places. I looked at the modern char- 
coal-burner with interest. He was 


tinctly superior in general style to. 
the common run of working men. He 
spoke without broad accent and used | 
‘correct language; he was well edu- |, 
cated and up to the age. He knew | 
his own mind, and had an independent 
expression: a very civil, intelligent 
and straightforward man. No rude 
charcoal-burner of old days this. We, 
istood close to the highway road: a 
gentleman’s house was within a, 
stone’s throw; the spot, like the man, 
was altogether the reverse of what we 
read in ancient story. Yet such is 
‘the force of association that I could | 


‘not even now divest myself of those | 
'dim-memories and living dreams ol, 
| old; 


there seemed as it were the clank 
of armor, a rustle of pernnons in the 
it would have been quite nat- | 


a 


office was ancient. The descent was 
unbroken. The charcoal-burner traced | 
back to the Norman Conauest. That 
very spot where we stood, now sur-| 
and néar | 


‘had formed part of one of the largest | 
of the old forests. It was forest land. | 
Woods away on the slope still re-| 
mained to witness to tradition. As, 
the charcoal-burner worked beside the | 
modern highway, so his trade had | 
come down and was still practised in | 
the midst of modern trades, in these 
days of sea-coal and steam. He told | 
me that he and his brothers were | 
maintained by charcoal-burning the | 
year through, and, it appeared, in 2) 
very comfortable position. They on!y 
burned a small quantity here: they 
moved about from place to place in 
the woods, according as the timber 
was thrown. They often stopped for 
weeks in the woods, watching the fires | 
all night. A great part of the work | 
was done in the winter, beginning in | 
October—after the hop-picking. Now, 
resting in his lonely hut, now walking 
round and tending the smoking hea), | 
the charcoal-burner watched out the | 
long winter nights while the stars 
drifted over the leafless trees, till the 
grey dawn came with hoar frost. He 
liked his office, but owned that the 
winter nishts were very long. Star- 
light and frost and slow time are the | 
same now as when the red deer and. 
the wild boar dwelt in the forest. | 
Much of the charcoal was prenared | 
for hop-drying, large quantities being 
used for that purpose. At one time a 
considerable amount was rebaked for | 
patent fuel. and the lest use to which 
it had been put was in carrying out 
some process with Australian meat 
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living among his books and his farms, | 
‘and his meltoristic dreams—as lonely. 


a 
| hats end familiar country “zood eve-— 


9 friend from the station to his house. 
| Lo! They mecendins, come to — us. | "I's grent ancestral hall js let, for he, 


' house, jnst hie enough for himself. his. 
‘ books. 
‘window looks over a wide expanse of ! 


It was stil! necessary in several | 
trades. Goldsmiths used charcoal] for, 
soldering. They preferred the char- 


(coal made from the thick bark of the | 
At the foot or, 


nothine else being burned. Charro! 
| wes still nsed in houses for heatine | 
But the principal demand 


This heap he was now | 
burning was all of birch poles, and) 
would be four davs and nights com- | 
nieting. On the fourth mornin= it was | 
frawn, and about seventy sacks were | 
filled. the charcoal being roughly | 
sorted.” 


Cheshire Cheese 


My friend is in a sense a lonelvr man, | 


s a mn can be who finds touched | 


‘nines” ewery few vards as he drives 


/ “Uke a nbtlosonher, rrefers a smoller. 


his friends. His study- | 


London of Shropshire), 
‘and novel-reading, 
They 
work; 
“farm-work is not done with gadding 
about.” 

Scarcely is there a | 


strenuous 
ducks out” at four-thirty of a summer 
morning and thus begin your long day 
cultivated | ig pretty 
think how wonderful is the world 3! 
‘four-thirty of a summer's morning. 
brown, good-looking, upright, and dis-| 


| cheese-room 


‘thought of it, 


i humble, 
dishes, joints and puddings, but, 


jellies.” 
‘ard Le Gallienne. 


“lossicking ’ 
like some girls. 
and their 
she added, 


loved their home, 
“and you know, sir,” 


She had become more beautiful than 
her daughters by the sheer strain ot 
living. And to “let the 


strenuous living, though 


There is something to be said for work 
that compels us to hear the morning 


istars singing. 


As we mounted the tates to the 
the Squire asked our 
hostess why she didn't let some of her 
rooms to summer visiters. She had 
she said, but she feared 
cooking might prove too 
She was all right on simple 
she 
in a phrase which particularly 
“} should be lost witi 
Rich- 


that her 


added, 


—“Travels in England,” 


This Joye 


This jove may not be written with ink, 


‘This passeth all that hearte may 
bethink. : 
—Chaucer. 
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HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scnptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


THE original standard and 
only Textbook on Christiarr | 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Cloth . $3.00 | 


Ooze sheep, vest pocket * 
edition, Warren’s India Bible 

paper : 
\Miorocco, vest Mae edition, 
Warren’s India Bible paper. . 
me - stiff 
and 


.3.50 
leather, 

e¢ paper 
cloth edition). 


cover 
size as 


. 4,00 


Morocen, pocket edition 
‘Oxford Iodia Lible paper) 5.00 


Levant (heavy — India 
.... 6,00 


Bible paper) ... 
Large Type Edw m. leather 
(heavy Warren’s India one 


Paper) 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
titerngte pages of English and 
French 


“seep ee@ennwreeeeneeeneeeeee 


rk ae date Soe re 

Morocco, pocket edition.. 
GERMAN TRANSLATION - 

Alternate pages Bf English and 


Cloth 
Moroc 0, pocket edition. . 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
oy postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be rade payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of alt authorized 
Christiag’ Science literature 
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ly another way of sdying that the 
The 
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four centuries ago, and it has been told ‘so ever 
iS Successors with perilously near as little effect. 


. ald da s the immorality of the world was perha 
intriguing, to use a modern catch-word, as when t 
, with the’ result that the 
tare in danger of being heard all the time in the 
ge. As a result cosmopolitanism threatens to 
nonmorality the fashion, very much as Madame de 
lintenon ‘once declared she had made religion. © 
_When the world was young, the immoralities of Rome 
not | nietrat the fence of the comparatively robust 
Mmality of Gaul. Even in the last century there was a 
eat gulf fixed between Rome and New York. Today, 
owever, the world has becomé so much smaller that the 
os 
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tions of the flesh can be presented simultaneously 
md it. The Great War tended to make it one in 
S passions; and, in consequence, the philosophers are 


y shedding their warnings without presenting any very 
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clear philosophy of escape. For the fact is that so long 
} You insist that humanity is material, humanity must 
tinue to be governed by its own materiality. 
_ Now, if the material human being were born what 
i¢ world is pleased to term a saint, his materiality would 
te largely neutralized. Unfortunately, the philosophers 
linsist that he is born with his full dose of original sin. 
_ Therefore, as the Chinese sage puts it, seeing that for 
very saint who dips his hand into the lucky bags of the 
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World’s chances, several score of rogues do the same, civ- 
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liz: won suffers. Consequently, the philosopher, as Mr. 
Glover points out, is perpetually engaged in pitting his 
“experience against his inheritance. And herein, he insists, 
lies the contrast which Jesus of Nazareth presented to his 
lis eners when he said, “Ye have heard that it was said by 
_ them of old time, . . . but I say unto you.” Obviously 
what Jesus was trying to impress upon them was the fact 
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hat they must break with their inheritance of materiality, 
ind find freedom in the experience of the Truth which 
he had come to preach to them. 
=) Mow it is Just that Truth against which man’s 
inherited materiality rebels today as violently as it did in 
‘the first centyry. In no way is this seen more clearly, 
perhaps, than in the demand for freedom which 1s being 
nade in the name of what is termed art. Art, if it has 
an ym aning at all, means the pursuit of truth, yet the 
" prostitution of the term was exhibited only quite recently, 
in the police courts of Germany, when a certain well- 
known artist claimed to be free of the law, inasmuch as 
_ the true artist should not be expected to be bound by the 
daw. the case in point was an extreme one may be 
_ granted. The cubist or the dabbler in free verse does 
_ not ordinarily claim the right, as this peculiar gentleman 
_ did, to steal with impunity, but he does claim the right to 
_ break the law when the law clashes with his sense of art. 
_ Asa result the keeping of the law comes to be regaided 
=n % as obedience to Principle, but as a convention of 
aterialism. It is perfectly true that the conventions of 
_ art are not a question of Principle. It is immaterial, 
3 _ exces as a matter of opinion, whether a yman chooses 
Rembrandt or Rubens for his master, but it is not imma- 
terial whether he claims that art is outside the realm of 
the Ten Commandments, for the stability of civilization 
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is founded on the Ten Commandments. 
‘Tf the ‘admission is made that one man is above the 
law, it is simultaneously made that every man may be 
above the law, and the only limit to the concession 
4s the strength of the individual to enforce his claim, 
_ or of society to repudiate it. When, therefore, society 
begins to claim the new license, begins to insist that it 
has the right to the pleasures of materiality without any 
Of the responsibilities of materiality, it is obvious that a 
_ condition of things has been reached which can only be 
contre by the application of an experience which can 
_ be demonstrated to be sufficiently. absolute to dominate 
“the situation. That is exactly what Jesus of Nazareth 
Was saying to the world when he told the world, what 
ought to have been a platitude to it, that the only way to 
freedom was through the understanding of Truth. There 
can ‘be no consequences to be avoided in obedience to 
Truth: But the Truth, to be obeyed, must be Principle, 
_ and-not the unprincipled blurting out of desires which 
_ haye for centuries been restrained only by the conven- 
_ tions of society. Society, then, if it is to endure, must 
1 that the preaching of the Sermon on the Mount was 
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___._ The effort to maintain that the brute instincts of the 
man are natural and true, like those of the animal, simply 
_ predicates the righteousness of war under any conditions. 
Up to a time may. be, unquestionably, a certain 

righteousness in fighting. But-the brute in human nature 
f tua t aside, and the world be brought 


” ness in business, and its indifference to Truth, is to be 
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‘Stride along the path of Principle was taken when the. 


es of America threw off its allegiance to the 
$, and carried the Prohibition Amendment to 
tution. Already, however, those who valuc 
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| FEB. 19, 1921 tee ppeties more than the god 


~ tion of society 


. Today the world has grown too like 
and cocks of one, 


= = agus 


of the country are 
scheming to reestablish the worship of Bacchus. If such 
people could be successful, they would render the destruc- 
} inevitable, for one reason alone, because 
they would produce all the conditions for that new war 


_ which the fighting men and the statesmen tell them is to 


be the destruction of themselves. } 

A fresh war may prove a return to the type of what a 
leading exponent of the new art describes as the “divinely 
animal” and the “divine brutality,” it may take us back 
to the battlefields of primitive man when the motive was 
not so tmuch victory as the sensuality of slaughter, but it 
is difficult to see how this is going to advance human 
progress. A bomb with a destructive radius of thirty 
miles may be a greater proof of the divinity of brutality 


‘than a sword or a spear. But its employment means 


having hell as an objective rather than heaven. And if 
heaven is a man’s objective he will have to learn that it 
is only evil that finds expression in brutality. Principle 
is expressed in love. 


The Financial Situation in France 


’/  AttHouGH the financial situation in most countries, 


today, is so involved as to demand the most expert know!l- 
edge for its just appreciation, nevertheless, when honestly 
and straightforwardly presented, the most complicated 
national balance sheet ought not to be beyond the 
comprehension of the average citizen. The fundamental 
weakness in the financial policy of France, during the past 
two years, lies in the fact that no Minister of Finance has 
been found courageous enough really to face the situation, 
to take the nation into his confidence, and to set forth the 
financial position of the country just as it is. The chiet 
concern of each successive ministry still appears to be 
to postpone the inevitable day of reckoning as fat as pos- 
sible, in the hope that all necessity for it may yet be 
obviated by the timely arrival of an adequate installment 
of the all-saving indemnity from Germany. It is, indeed, 
not too much to say that this hope of a huge German 
indemnity may yet be seen as one of the greatest handi- 
caps which France has had to sustain. As the months 
have passed, it has been allowed to assume such a vital 
jmportance in the estimate of French statesmen that it 1s, 
today, regarded as the one and only solution of the finan- 
cial tangle in which the country is involved. 

The situation, very briefly, is this. Theoretically, 
France can just make both ends meet. Her “real” bud- 
get is declared to be some 20,000,000,000 francs. — This 
sum, by tremendous efforts, it is maintained, France 
will be able to secure. But behind her real budget there 
is another budget, her “extraordinary budget.” In this 
budget have apparently been included formidable items 
of expenditure the only claim of which to this special 
classification is the fact that they cannot be paid for 
out of revenue. They are to be paid for out of what 
has come, somewhat cynically, to be called “the daily 


loan.” Finally, behind this second budget there is a third. \ 


the only asset in which is the German indemnity. 

Now the French budget of 1921 provides for an ex- 
penditure of 44,000,000,000 francs, only 20,000,000,000 
francs of which can be met by normal resources. How 
is this difference of 24,000,000,000 francs between re- 
ceipts and expenditure to be made up? 

So far, only one man in all France, Leon Bourgeois, 
president of the Senate, would appear to have insisted 
upon a public recognition of the facts exactly as they 
are. In an able speech in the Senate, he pointed out 
how the resources of the recent 6 per cent loan, largely 
fictitious in any case, were already practically exhausted ; 
how. France was living from day to day on borrowed 
money; and how milliards of francs were being added 
to the public debt. ‘A gulf,’ he declared, “is steadily 
widening, and nothing is being done to reduce it. Such 
a situation cannot last.” Mr. Bourgeois, however, did 
not leave the matter there. He foresees something very 
like national bankruptcy if the present policy is per- 
sisted in, but he insists that the way is still open to 
salvation. He does not believe in small economies. “It 
is a question of method,” he declared to the Senate, *‘a 
inethod which does not permit of any dissimulation, and 
which will reveal to all French citizens the whole truth 
without concealment and without fear. Heroic meas- 
ures are needed. [xpenditures-must be cut down to 
the barest subsistence level before France is asked to 
pay more taxes.” 
France, today, is not $0 much a German indemnity as 
frankness, work, and economy. Given these three, there 
is no question that the situation can be retrieved. 


The Oil Discoveries in Canada 


THE news from Ottawa to the effect that the Cana- 
dian Government is about to take vigorous action in 
regard to the situation ‘arising out of the recent discov- 
eries of oil in the Northwest Territories is most satisfac- 
tory.* Of all products oil is, perhaps, the most sought 
after today, and prospecting for oil, in both old and new 
territory, has effectively displaced prospecting for gold 
as a high industrial adventure. “I believe,’ declared Sir 
James Lougheed, Canadian Minister of the Interior, in 
discussing the Dominion Government's intentions, “‘that 
there is more wildcatting in oil than in minerals or any- 
thing else in the world. We intend to do everything in 
our power to protect the public from exploitation.” 

In the case of the great northwest, however, it is not 
only the public sitting at home, and buying oil stock, 
good, bad and indifferent, that needs protection. If the 
terrible tragedies of the Yukon, in the gold rush of 
twenty years ago, are not to be repeated, the amateur 4il 
prospector must be warned beforehand of what he is to 
expect when he launches forth into the frozen wilds of 
the Mackenzie River basin. [Everything, moreover, in 
reason, must be done to help and protect those pioneers 
who, having counted the cost, undertake that work of 
exploration which must always, sooner or later, be under- 
taken by some one. The vastness of the Canadian North- 
‘west is, it may be ventured, not generally appreciated. 
Nearly two-thirds the size of the United States, “it is 
devoid of railways, the only means of transportation 
being by dog sled, save in the few short summer months 
when the rivers and streams are open. Then, the dis- 
tances to be covered ar€ often enormous, and the district 


In a few words, what is needed in” 


in which the oil is being found has never been surveyed. 
One of the first cares, therefore, of the government will 
be the carrying out of a survey, covering the ground as 
rapidly as possible and postponing detailed work until 
later. In the early spring, three parties of federal sur- 


' veyors are to be sent up north. One will be stationed at 


Fort Norman, another between Fort Norman and Provi- 
dence, and a third at Great Bear Lake. The intention 
is that these-~parties shall traverse the Mackenzie River, 
and, by the erection of survey posts, establish a temporary 
base line to which claims may be “‘tied.””. A permanent 
base line will be run down later. In addition to the 
blazing of this trail, settlement surveys at important 
points will be made, and, generally speaking, the territory 
will be opened up for development. 
_As to the future of these oil fields from a national 
point of view, no very definite’‘opinions would appear to 
have been formed as yet. There are those who advocate 
the immediate nationalization of the whole Canadian oil 
industry, whilst, on the other hand, there are those who, 
although deprecating nationalization, would-be glad to see 
the government in complete control of the situation. They 
are in favor of the government laying a national pipe line 
by which small as well as large holders would be encour- 
aged, and by which the output, so far as rovalties are 
concerned, could be controlled. Whatever may be thought 
of such specific proposals, there can be little question 
that some measure of government control is highly desir- 
able, and that now, when’ the whole industry is in its 
intancy, is the time to institute such control. 
Musical Criticism 
IN THE course of articles lately appearing in the news- 
papers of New York Poncerning James Gibbons Huneker 


and his career, many shrewd remarks have been offered. 


which, if compiled, might serve as a kind of philosophy 
of musical criticism in the United. States. The general 
drift of these indicates that music in Huneker’s time was 
regarded as in no respect a native American art of either 
the past or the future, but as a strictly European one ; and 
that the function of the critic was to instruct his readers 
in the German, French, and Italian traditions of this art. 
along with certain modern national tendencies. particu- 
larly French and Russian. Little of the discussion. that 
is to say, has stood upon a definition of criticism that 
implied the original writing of music to be an intellectual 
possibility in America, nearly all of it narrowing the sub- 
ject down to mere understanding of works written a 
longer or shorter time ago by composers beyond the sea. 

This is not denying that Huneker himself did more 
than make enlightening observations about Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Verdi, and Tchaikowsky; for he was a critic in 
the domain of literature and in that of painting no less 
than in that of music; he knew the theories that underlie 
expression in words, colors, and tones, all equally well. 
It is only noting that criticism of music in his dav con- 
sisted chiefly of description and valuation of the works of 
those masters, classical and modern, who hgye flourished 
during the last two hundred vears within the circle of 
countries bordering on the Alps, or not far outside. 
In short, the musical critics of the Hunekerian period 
devoted themselves, as a rule, to the one matter 
of instructing the public in appreciation. They con- 
ceived their task as something less than Randolph Bourne, 
the essayist, conceived the job of the ideal philosopher 
of youth and art in the United States to be, namely. to 
help to develop from the “blind chaos of American 
society a free, articulate, cultural order.’ They pitked 
up as much of the burden, no doubt. as they found prac- 
ticable to carry, namely, the “cultural order” ; sagaciouslv, 
perhaps, leaving the “free” and the “articulate” portions 
of it for the next who came along to shoulder. 

But who will answer the question as to what the pur- 
pose of musical criticism is? Concert managers have 
sometimes shown an inclination to believe its end-and 
aimi to be the free advertisement of singers, violinists, 
pianists, and other performers. Again, they have dis- 
closed a tendency to regard it as nothing but high jinks 
on the part of reviewers, which amuse certain frivolous- 
minded persons but make no difference one way or the 
other to the show business. Once on a time the manage- 
ment of a touring opera company sent out word to the 
newspapers of a town on its itinerary, frankly saving 
that it was more interested in advance notices of per- 
formances than it was in critical discussions of them after 
the fact. That management, when the time came, 
learned all it needed to know about the relative value of 
critical recognition and critical neglect. Reviewers have 
often themselves taken a more or less perverse view of 
their duty, considering that they were on the right track 
only when scaring up a sensation. Of this type was the 
critic of a journal in Copenhagen, Denmark, who, in 
writing of a performance of Schonberg’s symphonic 
poem, “Pelleas and Melisande,” given by the Danish Phil- 
harmonic Society, referred to the composer as the arch- 
demon of modernism, or something of that sort, and 
went on to make an innocuous piece seem a really ter- 
rible fabrication of sounds. Reviewers, too, have some- 
times taken an excessively formal view of their profession, 
and have sought to build a perfect criticism on a founda- 
tion of literary technique and style. Much have the 
French critics labored on this notion during the past 
fifty years, from Theophile Gautier down. One of the 
significant examples was a critic who before the war 
reviewed the Paris Opéra representations for a Parisian 
daily. He acquired a form which for clearness of 
exposition, conciseness of statement, brilliance of descrip- 
tion, and pungency of comment could not be surpassed. 
And having acquired it, he was in the situation of Henry 
D. Thoreau when he had manufactured a perfect lead 
pencil and knew not how he could farther go. So he 
stopped writing critiques of the opera, as Thoreau quitted 
the making of pencils. 7? 

The Huntkerians, for their part, gave a good deal of 
strength to the acquirement of style, yet they wére too 
wise to let their work harden into formalism of any kind. 
They may be said to have inherited a Frencl+ tradition, 
the earliest serious models of American.“ newspaper 
criticism of music, the first in New York being those 
written on the Italian opera in the Courrier des Etats- 
Unis, in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. But 


: “ . ‘ 
they experimented endlessly outside their tradition, and 
whenever they found they were about to attain the perfect 
lead pencil, they changed their ideal and started aftesh.. 


: Editorial Notes 
Ir 1s, perhaps, odd enough and bad enough that Ger- 
many and Austra! should want their monarchs back on 
their discredited thrones. But why such return to coun- 
tries that the monarchs have had a hand in bringing to 
ruin should be suggested as needful for national “reha- 
Lilitation” is surely beyond the average comprehension. 
Professor von Sosnosky, the historian, not only declares 
that this rehabilitation is necessary for the countries 
which have seceded from the dual monarchy, but juggtes 
with that naw exploded aphorism of the Tzech, Palacky, 
“If Austria did mot already exist, we should have to 
create it.” To declare that reunion with Austria is es- 
sential because that\country is a limbless trunk and the 
seceded countries are trunkless limbs, 1s to give vent to 
sophistry which ignores history. Austria, throughout 
the centuries, has tried some bad political grafting on to 
a trunk which was never fitted for such a process. Von 
Sdsnosky to the contrary, the only greatness that Austria 
shoukl look forward to is moral, not territorial. She 


ONE sometimes wonders how certain laws get on to 
the statute books. How, for instance, did France manage 
to pass a law in 1882 under which any person criticized 
ina publication has the right to have published free oi 
charge a reply twice the length of the article containing 
the criticism? ‘The absurdity of the law has come home 
to the French in alarming fashion by the decision ot 
a Paris civil court compelling the editor“of the “Kevue 
des Deux Mondes” to publish the reply of two authors 
to his criticism of their work. If such a law 1s to be 
iaintained, it must mean the end of a newspaper's 
critical pages and most forms of editorial comment. For 
a situation in which, by way of example, a French gen- 
eral's strategy gets one column of critical animadversion, 
and the general's refutation two columns, would soon 
spell commercial ruin for any self-respecting proprietor. 
Of course, plenty of ways out of the difficulty could be 
found, provided the offending kaw were not in the 
meantime squelched. In Paris, at least, there 1s 
always available the handy publicity afforded by the 
street kiosks. Thus, instead of publishing the critical 
editorial or “story” in the columns of the news- 
paper. it could be posted up on the kiosks as an 
“affiche.’ An argument ‘a lafhche,” in which both sides 
paid their own expenses, would entertain Paris hugelv. 
and probably relegate the bothersome law to where it 
rightly belongs. / 


It 1s perhaps singular that one whose fame is inti- 
mately associated with the pipe-organ, should boldly 
avow that more progress would be possible in music 
were keyed instruments abolished. Yet such is thie 
burden of a recent statement by Sir Walter Parratt, one 
of Great Britain’s leading organists, who has no difficulty 
in showing that the ladder-like spacing of tones, according 
to the keys, necessarily prohibits such delicate shades of 
notation aS are obtainable, say, on the violin. It is not 
easy to imagine a condition where no music is rapped out 
by the piano or belched forth by the power-driven pipe- 
organ. Yet music may not be quite so dependent upon 
these mechanical mainstays as is generally supposed. 
May not the voice, or the violin, be capable of making 
music without the ministrations of the all-pervading . 
keved instrument? Is the piano a necessary adjunct to 
the Jenny Linds and the Paganinis of today? Would 
not audiences delight in hearitig them trill,-:quite snac- 
companied, like the birds in the forest? There are many 
who believe that the machinery of music is developing 
far beyond the stage where it can assist in the purest 
musical expression. 


OnE of the ways in which a village may some- 
times, with emphasis on the sometimes, be brightened 
is by the settlement of a colony of poets in the neighbor- 
hood. But unfortunately this method is not_of general 
application, the supply of poets not sufficing. The vil- 
lagers on Boar's Hill, Oxford, England, aré specially 
favored. Not long ago such barriers as may exist be- 
tween Poet-Laureate and peasant were broken down by 
the opening of an all-sorts shop at which the common 
necessaries could be bought, Sir Robert Bridges or some 
other poet being, on oecasion, the shopman. ‘There was 
recently an opportunity to see the poets more in ther 
own element, when Prof. Gilbert Murray's translation of 
Iuripides’ **Hippolytus”’ was acted, with Mr. John Mase- 
field as prompter and “general utility man,” to use lis 
own phrase. The villagers were appreciative of their 
privilege, crowding into the three-shilling kitchen chairs 
and round the one-shilling window seats, and looking 
through the windows free. So let no cynic suggest that 
the entertainment was chiefly to the entertainers. 
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A LITTLE shop in Bethune, in France, has more than 
an ordinary interest for English peoples <A site was 
purchased and the little building erected at the instiga- 
tion of a m:mber of the well-known engmeering firm of 
Sir W. Wolfe, Barry, Lyster and partners. Those who 
know the work done at Loos by the brave little girl 
Emilienne Moreau have had the pleasure of stocking it. 
There is no man in the Black Watch who will pass that 
way without turning in, if it 1s only to buy a bit of 
tape and a packet of hairpins of the little lady who, when 
she was only seventeen, made her reputation for en- 
durance and courage. Medals and crosses which she has 
in abundance are all very well, but the little shop is even 
better. At any rate, it 1s a practical proof of what 
Emilienne Moreau’s English friends think of her. 
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A MOVEMENT is on foot, for the setting off of the 
northern part of Idaho as a new state. There is sufficient 
land in that commonwealth for two states of liberal size, 
the area of Idaho being 83,888 square miles, ten times 
that of Massachusetts. There are varvous grounds on 
which the proposal may be commendéd, one of which is 
the differing interests of sections widely separated and 
having unlike characteristics. [t seems probable that a 
number of states, with areas exceeding 100,000 square 
miles each, will in time be subdivided. 


